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FOREWORD 

The present volume. Landlordism and Tenancy in Ancient and Medieval 
India as Revealed by Fpigraphical Records, embodies four Lectures delivered 
by the eminent Indologist and Epigraphist, Prof. Dincsh Chandra Sircar, 
at the University of Lucknow in the ‘Dr. Radha Kumud Mookcrji Endow¬ 
ment Lectures' scries in 1964. Though Prof. Sircar is too well known in 
the world of scholars to merit any introduction, yet a few biographical 
details—not so much in justice to him as to the feelings of the present 
writer—may not be out of place here. Born* ig^a ngiddle-dass kayastha 
family in 1907 near Faridpur {now in* ffast ffiakbtatO, Prof. Sircar was 
unfortunate to lose his father at the tender age of three. He received his 
early education at the District school and, after graduating with Honours 
from the Rajcndra College (Faridpur) in 1929, joined the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity where he capped his brilliant academic career by standing first 
amongst the first divisioners in Ancient Indian History and Culture in 
M. A. in 1931. Subsequently, he was associated with the late Prof. D.R. 
Bhandarkar, and also with Prof. H. C. Raychaudhuri, as a research 
scholar which associations offered-him. opportunities for firm grounding 
in Epigraphy, Palaeography, Numismatics, Ancient Geography as well 
as political and cultural history of ancient India. Within three years, 
his studious applications won for him the inuch-coveled Premchand 
Roychand Scholarship and, in 1936, he was admitted to the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy for his learned dissertation on The Successors of the 
Satavahanas in the Lower Deccan. A year later, he became a member of the 
staff in the Post-Graduate Department of Ancient Indian History and 
Culture of the same University. 

Prof. Sircar’s highly learned and informative research-contributions 
won for him recognition and an honoured place in the galaxy of eminent 
scholars of Indology. In 1949, he was persuaded by the late Dr. N. P. 
Chakravarti, the then Director-General of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, to join the Department where he rose to become the Government 
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Epigraphist for India in 1955. With an inexhaustible stamina for hard 
work, he soon brought the Annual Reports on Indian Epigraphy and Epigra- 
phia Indica uptodate (contributing about 200 papers in the latter alone), 
simultaneously arranging for the publication of several volumes of the 
South Indian Inscriptions scries. In 1961, he returned to Calcutta University 
to adorn ihc chair of Carmichael Professor of Ancient Indian History 
and Culture there, which post he holds to this day. 

A prolific writer, Dr. Sircar has more than a dozen published treatises 
to his credit, while his contributions to the numerous journals and perio¬ 
dicals, both Indian and foreign, run into the formidable number of some 
900 papers and notes. Happily for us, their number is still increasing. 
Fame and honour have come to him quite naturally; he has had the dis¬ 
tinction of being deputed by the Government of India to represent the 
country at conferences abroad and deliver lectures on the Continent 
including the U. S. S. R. At home, he has presided over the Early Medi¬ 
eval Section of the Indian History Congress, 194G, the History Section of 
the All-India Oriental Conference, 1957, and twice over the Annual 
Sessions of the Numismatic Society of India (1955 and 1956). Several 
Universities, viz., Calcutta, Lucknow, Madras and Magadha, have invited 
him to deliver Lecture-series, most of which have been published. 

II 

In a country whose socio-economic frame-work has been predomi¬ 
nantly agrarian from the earliest times, a study of tenancy rights and 
feudal-ryot relationships in the ancient and medieval periods of her 
history are of prime importance, as many of their features together with 
the customs and traditions, sanctified and haloed by age, persist even to 
this day. These Lectures throw welcome light on the system of land- 
management, practice and procedure of granting land and villages, rent- 
free and allied privileged holdings, hereditament, etc., through the 
evidence of pertinent epigraphs discovered both in the north and south 
India. Dipping deep into the well of his knowledge, Prof. Sircar has 
brought to our notice not only the procedure of such grants but also the 
rights, privileges and advantages permissible to the donees from the State, 
the king or the grantee, taking, alongside, notice of the burden of taxes 
and allied obligations on the tenantry. While literary evidence, parti- 
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cularly of the Dharmasastras, may be treated as mere recommendatory 
to the ruler or rulers and sanctification of the prevalent practices and 
usages in these matters, that of the epigraphs attests to the actual and the 
current. As such, the value of such a study can hardly be over-emphasised. 

Thanks arc due to two of my former pupils, Sri J.P. Misra, M.A., Head 
of the Department of Ancient Indian History and Archaeology, Lucknow 
Christian College, Lucknow, and Shri K. S. Saxena, M. A., Research- 
scholar, Department of Ancient Indian History and Archaeology, 
Lucknow University, for their conscientious labours in seeing this book 
through the press. The Upper India Publishing House, Lucknow, have 
laid the University of Lucknow under obligation by undertaking the 
printing of this work with commendable care. 


Basant Panchami, 
Jan. 22, 1969. 


R.K. Dikshit, 

Professor and Head of the Department of 
Ancient Indian History and Archaeology, 
University of Lucknow, 
Lucknow. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I was extremely grateful to the authorities of the University of 
Lucknow to have invited me, about the beginning of the current year, to 
deliver a course of lectures under the Dr. Radha Kumud Mookcrji 
Endowment Scheme, especially because this offered me an occasion to 
pay my homage to the outstanding personality of the late Dr. Mookcrji 
as a great educationist and a front-rank researcher in the field of Indo- 
logical studies. 

I was fully acquainted with Dr. Mookcrji*! writings since my student 
days, but had an opportunity of meeting him, for the first time, in 
December 1938 at the Allahabad Session of the Indian History Congress. 
He was senior to most of my teachers, and I naturally offered him the 
respect due to a teacher. But it was about twenty years ago, when I was 
in my thirties, that Dr. Mookcrji had an occasion to express his opinion 
about myself and, to my great surprise, lie wrote about my qualifications 
and the value of my Research work in superlative terms; and, from that 
time, I have always felt a deep seme of gratitude towards him. 

The subject of my lectures, viz., ‘Landlordism and Tenancy in 
Ancient and Medieval India as revealed by Epigraphical Records’, 
suggested itself to me on the perusal of certain recent writings which are 
based on a rather inadequate study of the epigraphic data. This is, of 
course, easily intelligible, the number of inscriptions in the various Indian 
languages being too many and their interpretation very difficult in many 
cases. It, therefore, appeared to me worth the while to place my views 
before scholars for their kind consideration. 

Thanks are due to Shrl Kalipada Hore, Department of History, 
Ranaghat College, for preparing a valuable and exhaustive Index. 


University of Calcutta 


D. C. Sircar 
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CHAPTER I 


LAND AND THE KING 

I. Ownership of Land. 

In India, the king was theoretically the lord of all land, and the tenants 
enjoyed the right of building and occupying houses and of cultivating the 
fields on payment of certain dues to him. But the Icing’s rights in respect 
or the ownership of land were often relegated, in various degrees, to the 
vassals, viceroys, fief-holders and privileged tenants, who may thus be 
regarded as landlords under the primary lord of land, viz., the king. 

Strictly speaking, however, there was a difference of opinion between 
two groups of ancient Indian writers as regards the king’s ownership of 
land. One of these two schools, represented by Jaimini, Sahara and others, 
held that the State was not the owner of all land, but was only entitled to 
levy taxes from the holders of the land. 1 The VyavaharamayTikha summarises 
the views of this school in the following words: “The whole earth cannot 
be donated by the emperor and a province by a feudatory ruler. The 
ownership of the various villages and fields in the entire earth or in a pro¬ 
vince belongs only to the holders of the land, while die kings are entitled 
to collect taxes only. Therefore, when kings now make what arc technic¬ 
ally called gifts of fields, no gift of land ( 1 . 0 . soil) is cfleeted thereby, but 
I only provision is made for the donee’s maintenance [out of the taxes, etc., 
I I granted by the king in his favour). But, where houses and fields arc pur- 
v * / I chased [by the king] from their holders, he has also [their] ownership in 
I those cases and, in such cases, he gets the full merit of the gift of land [ifit 
is granted].” 2 

This view emphasises the idea that the king collects taxes in lieu of die 
protection he offers to the subjects. The reference iii the Rgveda to one's 
field (j iroara) being on the same level as his head of hair as a personal 

1. Purvwnvndhis'Ssulra. VI. 7. 3, and Sahara's commentary thereon. 
Cf. Kane, History of DharmasHstra , Vol. II, pp. 865-G6. 

2. See Kane’s ed., p. 91; Hist. Dharm.> op. cit., p. 8G6. 
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'possession 1 and the Ailareya Brdhmaria describing the Vuisya or agriculturist 
householder as 'tributary to another* {anyasya bali-krl), ‘to be lived upon 
! by another* (anyasy-ddya) and ‘to be oppressed at will* {yalh&kama-jyeyaIt ) 2 
appear to point to the tenant's ownership of land and to the king's encroach¬ 
ment upon it. The same conception is supported by such works us the 
.fatakas and the Dharmn4»1stras. There is an old tradition which is tints 
ejuoted in the Kaulillya ArUtaSSilra: “People suffering from anarchy, as 
illustrated by the proverbial tendency of a large fish swallowing a small 
(me, first elected Manu, the soil of Vivnsvat, to be their king, and allotted 
one-sixth of the grains grown, one-tenth of Lite merchandise and a tax in 

cash as payable to the letter_ Hence hermits, too, provide the king 

) one-six ill of the grains gleaned by them, thinking that it is due to him who 
1 protects them.*’ 3 

On the other hand, the second school, even acknowledging the king’s 
responsibility to protect his subjects, lays emphasis on the concept that the 
king is not only the emfiodirocnt of various divinities and a great god in 
human form, but that he is the lord of the soil— bhumer-adhipatir-hi sahA 
A commentator on the KtmliHya Arlhas&'lra also says, “Those who arc well- 
versed in the sd<tr<u admiL that the king is the owner of both land ancl 
water and that the people can exercise their right of ownership over all 
other things excepting these two.” 5 According to Megnslhencs, ,, A)l India 
is the property of the crown and no private person is permitted to own 
land.” 8 That, however, this ownership was rather theoretical with reference 
to the inhabited and cultivated areas of the kingdom is indicated by the 

1 VIII. 91.5 j Vatic Index, Vol. I, p. 99. 

2. VII. 29.3; Vedic Index, Vol. II, pp. 255-5C, 333. The expression 
yalhdkUma-jyfyah is often supposed to mean that the Vaisya could be 
removed from his land without cause {Vedic Index, Vol. II, p. 256). 

3. Shamasastry's ed., pp. 22-23: Dhanya-sadbhagaih panya-dasabhSgaih 
hi r ary am c-dsya bhigadhey.vn prakalpaydnidnih. Shamasastry misunderstood 
the passage. In the gap in the above-cited section, there is a doubtful part 
which seems to mean that the sin of the subjects was atoned by the pay¬ 
ment of taxes even when no fine was imposed on them by the king. 

4. Cf. Manusmrti, »V1U. 39; also VII. 7-0. See Mahablidrala, XII. 
G8.40. 

5. On II. 20; sec Shamasastry’s irans., p. 129. 

6. Cf. Raychaudhuri, Pol. Hist. Anc. Ini., 1938, p. 240. 


* 


«. 
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fact that the kings were not expected to dispossess the subjects from the 
landed property in the latter’s possession without serious reasons. A well- 
known story in Kalhana’s Rdjalaraugini states how the Karkota king 
CandrapTda refused to take away a plot or land belonging to a tanner by 
force because it was 'another’s land' and how he ultimately purchased the 
plot at the tanner’s terms. 1 

Land can be variously classified as cultivable, cultivated, fallow, barren, 
low, high, hilly, marshy, jungly, etc., etc. There were also land fit for be¬ 
coming a houSe-sitc (p asltt), land reclaimed from river-beds (cf. khajjana, 
/ nt’.koli , etc.), etc. But from the king’s point of view, the landofthc country 
could be divided into the following categories: (1) State land, (2) land in 
the occupation of tenants who paid the king’s dues according to agreed 
rates, and (3) land in more or less iminhabited and uncultivated areas, 
over which the effectiveness of State control varied under different circums¬ 
tances. Each of these categories could he subdivided into different types. 
Thus State land could he of the following kinds: (1) land attached to the 
king personally; (2) fieCs allotted to members of the royal family, officers, 
subordinates, etc.; (3) land cultivated by State farms, and (4) land culti¬ 
vated by ard/iikas who were temporary tenants receiving half the share of 
the produce for their labour, nnd (5) uncultivated and wasteland of various 
types. Areas more or less uninhabited and uncultivated covered wide parts 
ora kingdom in ancient limes, and it is in such regions that new villages 
were founded. In the section on the formation of villages, the /Ca»;ilija 
Arthas&tira says, “Lands prepared for cultivation shall be given to tax¬ 
payers ( karada) only for life. Unprepared lands shall not be taken away 
from those who arc preparing them for cultivation. Lands may he confis¬ 
cated from those who do not cultivate them and given to others; or they 
may be cultivated by the village labourers and uaders; or the owners who 


1. RajataraAgim, IV. 55 IT. Among the JAtaka stories, die Tc/apaita 
JcLlaka speaks of a king who admits that he had no complete control over 
the kingdom and had no power to punish the subjects except rebels and 
wicked people, while the MahapiAgala and Gandatindu J a lakes describe the 
atrocities of tyrannical kings, which arc acts done according to the princi¬ 
ple of might is right and should not be confused with the lawful acts of 
the kings. 
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do not properly cultivate them should pay for the loss or the State.” 1 The 
reference seems to be to Stale land and not to land in the possession of 
permanent tenants. 

2. Reclamation of Fallow Land. 

The Suite's eagerness to gel the uncultivated fields cultivated and keep 
lands under cultivation in its own Interest is easily intelligible so that the 
tenant who cultivated the field and paid luxes regularly is scarcely expect¬ 
ed to be dispossessed of the plot of land allotted to him for life at the forma¬ 
tion of the village. This is because it was not possible for the State to 
cultivate all freshly acquired or reclaimed land. Not only that. On the 
tenant's death, it would be quite normal for his son and grandson to get a 
lease of the same plot of land for the period of their lives successively. And 
when the land thus remained in the possession of the same family of tax- 
paying tenants for a few generations, it was generally regarded to be 
its hereditary possession. According to an old saying quoted in copper¬ 
plate grants, “[A plot of land], when it was granted [by the king] with 
libation of water (i.e. ceremonially), or was enjoyed by three [successive] 
generations, or when good [tenants] had taken care of it (sadthis-ca pari - 
pslilam), or when it had been granted by the rulers of earlier ages, cannot 
be confiscated [by the State].” 8 

The same eagerness on the part of the State allowed a tenant to enjoy, 
without paying taxes, a plot of uncultivated land, brought by him under 
cultivation for the first time. 3 The principle issupposed to have been based 
on the idea that the hunted deer belongs to the person who hit it first. The 
right or tax-free enjoyment of the land in such cases was logical since the 
State did not spend any money in the reclamation of the plot, whereas it 
was sure to get taxes, etc., on the first tenant's death when (he question of 
re-allotting the land to his heir or any other person would come up. 


1. II.J. 

2. Cf. Sircar, Indian Epigraphy, p 176, verse 1: adbhir-dattarh iribhir • 
bhuklam sadbhi's-ca paripalitam \ elani na invariants fiurva-rdja-krldni ca fl 

The word paripzlana means ‘taking care of one’s property’ (see Monicr- 
Williams’ Sanskrit-English Dictionary, s.v. paripa). 

3. Cf. Jolly, Hindu Law and Custom (trans. B. K. Ghosh), pp. 196-97. 



Copper-plate charters often speak of the grant of land as a rent-free 
holding in accordance with the bhwnicchidra-nyZya or the principle of 
bhumicchidra . l 2 3 4 The Kau'Uiya Arthasdstra begins its chnptcr on bhumicchidra- 
cidhdna (creation of bhumitchidro) with the provision for pasture ground in 
uncultivated, tracts,* while the Vaijayanhkasa explains bhumicchidra as ‘land 
unfit for cultivation’.* If bhumicchidra was thus understood to mean ‘waste 
or fallow land', bhumicchidra-nydya would be'thc maxim of the waste land’, 
according to which, as indicated above, a person bringing it under culti¬ 
vation was entitled to enjoy it without payment of taxes. The original 
meaning of the word chidra in bhumicchidra-nylya, however, may have been 
'piercing’ (i.e. furrowing in the course of cultivation), so that the nydya 
seems to have originally referred to 'the cultivation of [waste] land'. But 
sometimes chidra was also understood in the sense of 'a hole, an opening or 
a gap', and therefore the same principle is mentioned in some eases as 
bhumicchidrapidhdna-nyaya , ‘the maxim of covering up bhumicchidra'A Since 
a plot of waste land could be regarded as a gap in ihn cultivated area in 
one’s possession, reclamation of such land might be technically known as 
‘covering up the gap’. In any case, bhiimicchidra-nydja and bhumicchidra- 
pi dhSm-nydya are both used to indicate the same principle. 

When a new territory was conquered and annexed to the kingdom, 
the State lands therein became the property of the conqueror’s State. 
Thus when the Nasik-Poona region was conquered from the Sakai by 
Gautamlputra Satakaryi (c. 106-30 A.D.) and was annexed to the Siita- 


1. See Bhattacharya, Kainarupasdsandvali, p. 17; Maitreya, Gaudalc- 
khamala, pp. 16,39, 61, 97, 154; Majumdar, Ins. Deng ., Vo!. Ill, pp. 5, 21, 
63, 74, 87, 96, 102, 112, 125, 137, 148; Corp. Ins. Ind. t Vol. Ill, pp. I3B, 
170,190; ibid., Vol. IV, pp. 21, 35,41,43,50,54,61,70,77,80, 86,94, 
100, 107, 120, 141, 170. 

Vaidyadeva’s Kamauli plate lias bhucehidran-ca a-kindt-kara-grdhyam 
(Gauflalckhamala, p. 134). 

2. II.2. 

3. Bhumi-kapda. Vaiiya varga, verse 18. 

4. Misra, Orissa undvr the Bhauma Kings, pp. 15, 26, 36,44, ( 3. In place 
of bhumicchidrnpuUidna, we have also b humic chi drBpid hdna (lip. Ind , Vol. 
XXIX, p. 89) and rarely bhumicchidraoidhana which is probably due to 
scribal error. 
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vahana kingdom, the Sfilavahana king described a plot of land in a village 
in the district of Govardhana (NasUc) as formerly in the possession of the 
Saka governor but then his own property,' while another plot of land in 
the suburbs of the city of Govardhana is described as State land belonging 
to the king liimiclf.* The second of the two cases appears to make a dis¬ 
tinction between State land and State land attached to the ruler himself. 

3. Creation oj Rent-free Holdings. 

According to the R'aitiiliy.i ArUmdslra, the performers of sacrifices for 
the king, his spiritual guide and priest and BrShmanas well-versed in the 
Vedas should be granted frcc-holdings {brahmadeya) exempted from taxes 
and fines. It is added that the king’s officers should also be endowed with 
such land though they would have no right to alienate it by sale or 
mortgage. 1 2 3 

Generally speaking, there was no great difference in the position of the 
vassal and the governor, although rulers of various stages of power and 
prestige were found in both the categories. Since a qualified son of an 


1. Select Inscriptions, p. 192: khetam ojakalakiyam Usabhadatena bhutain... 
eta omha-khetn {ksrlram-adyat;Slah\yani-Rfobhadatlena bhuktam...rlad-asmal- 
ksetram). 

2. Ibid., p. 194: ttagara-svne rdjaknih khetam amha-satakak (nagara-stmni 
rSjakom kfctram-asmat-svalnakam). 

3. Sec Shatnasastry’s Iran*., pp. 45-46. Cf. Watters, On Juan Chwang's 
Travels in India, Vol. I, pp. 177. The king appointed separate officers in 
charge of a single village, of ten villages, of a hundred villages and of a 
drs.i or thousand villages. If anything wrong is done in the village, the 
head man would eradicate It; but in ease he is unable to do it, he should 
report to the ruler of ten villages, who would do the needful. If the officer 
in charge of ten villages is unable to do the job, he was to request the ruler 
of a hundred villages to take action in the matter. But if that officer also 
fails to do anything, he should report to the ruler of a desa or thousand 
villages, who will by all means have to do whatever is required. See 
Visnusmrti, III. 5-8. Manu (VII. 115-19) includes the lord of twenty 
villages in the chain and adds that whatever is payable by the villagers to 
the king in the shape of food, drink, fuel, etc., should be paid to the village 
headman, while the rulers of ten, twenty, hundred and thousand villages 
would enjoy one kula of land, five kulas, a village and a township respecti¬ 
vely. 
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officer was often installed in the father’s position on the latter’s death, the 
territory under a governor would be practically under a vassal during the 
rule of his son or grandson. When the governor ora small vassal chief 
wanted to create a rent-free holding in favour of a Bruhmana ora deity, he 
applied to the king and apparently paid the price of the land in question 
at least on a theoretical basis. In such a transaction, it was believed, 
according to an old Indian convention, that five-sixths of the religious 
merit for the pious act would go to the purchaser of the land and one- 
sixth* of it to the king whose government alone could create a rent-free 
holding. If the Stale did not receive any compensation for the loss of 
revenue, the entire merit accruing to the donation was believed to go to 
the king. Without dearly referring to the sale in such cases, many charters 
state that a particular tax-free holding was created by the king at the 
request of a subordinate. But the subordinate’s name was mentioned in a 
royal charter in this way only when he was considered to be of some 
importance. When he grew more powerful, he issued charters himself 
stating that he had received the permission of the king for the creation of 
the holding. With further growth in ltis power, his charters were issued 
without reference to the king’s permission, but without concealing his 
subordinate position, or indicating it somewhat vaguely. When still more 
powerful, he issued his grants without any reference to the king and some¬ 
times endowing himself with a combination of subordinate and imperial 
titles, which could in sotne cases be so interpreted as to signify either his 
subordinate position or an independent status. The final stage was, of 
course, represented by his charters issued as a full-fledged independent 
ruler. 1 In this way, a landlord becatnc ultimately transformed into a 
king. 

As regards the land made a rent-free holding at the request of subordi¬ 
nates, it wus generally lying within their fief or estate. In the ease of land 


1.. The king’s share of the merit was equal to his share of the produce 
of the tenants’ fields. 

2. For these points, cf. Ep.Ind., Vol. XXXIII, p. 50. Sec also Select 
Inscriptions, pp. 331,341, 348,353 (notes), 362, 375,421; Ep.Ind., Vol. 
XXII, pp. 139ff.; Vol. XXVII, p.329; Vol. XXVIII, pp. 109,201, 26G, 
284,332; Vol. XXIX, p. 186; Vol. XXX, p. 139. 
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forming part or fiefs which royal officers of ancient India and members 
of the royal family usually enjoyed temporarily, their occupants lost the 
taxes from the land in question so long us they were in its possession; but 
the State’s loss of revenue was greater since the land normally remained 
rent-free even when the estate in which it was situated reverted to it or 
was subsequently allotted to some other officer. That is why fief-holders 
had to compensate the State’s loss at least partially for the creation of 
revenue-free holdings within the fiefs ns otherwise they could scarcely 
expect the full religious merit accruing to the pious act. There are cases 
where a king is found to ratify the rent-free holdings created in their fiefs 
by officers and members of the royal family. 1 2 

It appears that a number or the grants of rent-free land issued by the 
kings were really made on behalf of persons whose names arc not mention¬ 
ed in the documents. In a few cases, even though the grant is recorded in 
the king’s name, an endorsement at the end of the document says that it 
was made by an individual, and, in reality, there is a contradiction between 
the fact as stated in the charter proper and the endorsement. It also 
appears that there was an amount of reluctance on the part of the State to 
admit the fact that a grant was really made after receiving money from a 
party. In a few eases, the real fact is indicated in a vague way, sometimes 
by introducing a person without any ostensible relation with a charter 
stated to have been granted by the king. In this connection, reference 
may be made to the epithet dapaka applied to a person in a number of 
ParamSra charters. The word is generally understood by scholars in the 
sense of dutaka or the executor of a grant. Since, however, the epithets 
ddpaka and dula arc sometimes applied to the same person in the same 
context,* it is possible to think that the word dapaka indicated the real 
donor of the grant which was ratified by the king. 3 

Some copper-plate charters of the Gupta age record the sale of exten- 


1. See Ep. Ind., Vol. XXX pp. 50-51; cf. die Vangiya Saliilya Parijad 
plate of VUvarupasena (Majumdar, Ins. fleng., ^ol. Ill, p. 147; JAS, 
Letters, Vol. XX, pp. 206-07). 

2. Cf. Ep. hid., Vol. XXII, p. 76, verse 39. 

3. For a discussion on the problem, see Sircar, Indian Epigraphy, pp, 
114 ff. 
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sive plots of State land in Bengal to any applicant paying the usual price 
and the State’s acceptance of his proposal to create a rent-free holding out 
of the purchased area in favour of Bralunanas or religious institutions. 1 2 
For the creation of such rent-free holdings, a person had to .apply to the 
district authorities, and the record-keepers attached to the board of admi¬ 
nistration had to certify about the availability of land nt the price offered 
by the applicant. Tltc price was then accepted and the creation of the 
holding was sanctioned. In these cases, the land was mostly of die khila 
(fallow land which had been previously cultivated) and apralnta (waste 
land that had not been previously cultivated) categories, and the State’s 
interest in its disposal at a cheap rate is intelligible. The donees of such 
charters became landlords, and their interest lay in the development of 
the area by founding habitations, markets, etc., and arranging for the 
cultivation of the fields. With the development of such an area, die neigh¬ 
bouring regions were easier for the State to develop. Moreover, when a 
landlord died without leaving an heir or when he committed a crime like 
rebellion against the State, the whole estate was expected to revert to the 
State. 

4. Confiscation of Landed Property. 

That escheat property reverted to the State is clearly indicated by many 
charters in which the privilege of appropriating such property within his 
estate was specifically granted to the donee.® 

There were other recognised ways of resuming gift lands without blem¬ 
ish. A fifth century copper-plate grant of king Pravarasena II of the 
Vakiitaka dynasty of Berar has the following passage: “And this condition 
of the charter should be maintained by the Brahmanns (i.e. the donees) 
and by the rulers, namely that [the donees should enjoy the donated estate] 
as long as the moon and the sun endure, provided that they do not rise in 
rebellion ( n-droha-pravttla ) against the State which is an aggregate of seven 
constituent elements (yiz , the king, the ministers, the allies, the territory, 
the fortresses, die army and the treasury), that they arc on hostile terms 


1. Select Inscriptions , pp. 337 ff., 342 (T., 346 ff*., 350 IT., 359 fF. 

2. Cf. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVIIT, p. 291 and note 13. 
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(sa&grdmam kurvaltim) with the slayers of Brahmanas and with the robbers, 
adulterers and traitors to the king ( rHj-Hpathya-karin ) and that they do no 
wrong to the other villages. But, if they act otherwise or assent [to such 
acts], the king will commit no theft in confiscating the estate.” 1 2 3 

A similar condition is noticed in the Purushottaropuri plates of the 
Yadnvn king Ramacandra (1271-1311 A.D.), in which it is stated that 
the gift land should not be sold or mortgaged by the donees who should 
follow the right course of action, that prostitutes should not be given quar¬ 
ters there, that the donees should not form into an armed band and that 
gambling should not be permitted in the estate. If these conditions were 
not violated, then only the donees and their descendants were entitled to 
enjoy the estate permanently.* 

The confiscation of a village in the possession of Rdja Nagapaln by the 
Caulukya king Rhlma of Gujarat, because the former rose in rebellion 
against the latter, is referred to in a document (dated 1231 A.D.) quoted 
in the LekhapaddhaliP 

{^Although it is quite clear from cpigraphic and literary records that 
pious kings of India generally respected the rent-free holdings created by 
earlier rulers either of their own family or of other dynasties, a significant 
fact revealed by the copper-plate grants is the persistent fear of the donors 
that their gifts might be resumed by the future rulers of their own families 
or other royal familit0(Tlus clearly establishes the fact that resumption of 
rent-free holdings or collection of taxes from tbetu by the rulers was a far 
from uncommon feature in the administration of those days. The donors 
arc therefore often found to request their successors to be so good as to 
preserve the gifts and usually quoted certain old stanzas declaring die 
virtue accruing to the gift of Land and its preservation as well as the great 
sin resulting from the confiscation or resumption of gift lands. Thus in 
some records we have, "And those kings who shall be born in our lineage— 
by them this grant should not be confiscated, but should be assented to; 
and the customary dues payable to the king should not be taken. And 


1. Cf. Select Inscriptions , p.424, note 2. Fleet misunderstood the pass¬ 
age ( Carp. Ins. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 242). Cf. confiscation called a case of theft. 

2. Ep. Jnd., Vol. XXV, p. 218; Sircar, Indian Epigraphy, p. 140. 

3. A.K. Majumdar, The Caulukyas ojGujarat , pp. 245-46. 
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whosoever may confiscate the grant, he shall become invested with the 
guilt of die five great sins and the minor sins. And it has been said in the 
Maltabhdrala by the Venerable Vyasa, f O Yudhijtliira, the best of kings, 
carefully preserve land that has been given whether by thyself or by an¬ 
other; verily, the preservation of a grant is more meritorious than making 
a grant'... J, j l 2 3 “And this our gift should be assented to and preserved by 
future kings, born in our lineage, bearing in mind that riches do not endure 
for ever, that the life of man is uncertain and that the reward of a gift of 
land belongs in common both to him who makes it and to him who conti¬ 
nues it, and he shall become invested with the guilt of the five great sins, 
together with the minor sins, who may confiscate this grant or assent to its 
confiscation. And it has been said by the Venerable Vyasa, the arranger 
of the Vedas, ‘The giver of land abides in heaven for sixty thousand years; 
but the confiscator of a grant uud he who assents to an act of confiscation 
shall dwell for the same number or years in “And he (the donor) 

enjoins upon future kings—‘'flic ancients whose minds were fixed upon 
religion say that the virtue thnt arises from the preservation of a grant is 
greater than that which arises from making a grant; therefore your mind 
should verily incline to preserve land that has been given to a Brahmana 
of very pure family and holy learning. Therefore this gift should be pre¬ 
served by you also. And they cite on this point the verses thnt were sung 
by Vyasa. M j*etc. 

5. Reclamation of Fallow Laud in the Rent-Free Estates. 

The learned Brahmanas and temple authorities of ancient India con¬ 
tributed very considerably to the reclamation of fallow or waste land in 
different kingdoms, because it was they who mostly received free gifts of 
rent-free holdings from the kings and became landlords thereby. A learned 
Brahmana of any area of the country was held in high esteem at the royal 
court in any other part. But the Brihmanas of such centres of learning in 
U.P. as Kanyakubja, Kolafica (Krod&fica), Sravasti and Mukiavaatu were 
specially honoured by the people in Eastern India, particularly in North 


1. Corfi. Ins. Ind., Vol. Ill, pp. 118 19. 

2. Ibid., p. 167. 

3. Ibid., p. 194. 
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Bihar and Bengal. There is evidence to show lhat the settlement of a large 
number of Sravasti Brahmanas in the jungle areas about the present Hili- 
Balurghat region of North Bengal led to the change of its old name of 
Pahuniyojana to Sravasti. 1 2 The Bangaon plate of king Vigrahnpala III 
(eleventh century A.D.) suggests how the local Brahmapns of North Bihar 
proudly traced their descent from distant U.P. ancestors, even through 
women in the chain, and how they were eager to settle U.P. Brahmanas 
comfortably in their region by giving their daughters in marriage to the 
Jauer. 1 A Brahmann officer of Vigrahnpala III, who had some Kolnnca 
blood in his veins, arranged for the creation or a rent-free estate in his own 
fief in favour of another Brahmnna from Koliiflcn. Indeed, the above facts 
revealed by the Bangaon plate lie at the root of the development of the 
custom of preserving genealogical accounts (kula-paHji) and of the social 
institution known as Kullnism in North Bihar and Bengal. 

Sometimes even copper-plate inscriptions recording the sale of a plot of 
land and the amount to be paid annually by the purchaser contain the 
quotation of old stanzas praising the gift of land and deprecating its 
resumption. 3 This is Ijccausc, according to an ancient Indian convention 
referred to in the Mitaksard , the sale of land had also to be represented as 
a gift. 4 5 The Lekhapaddhali shows that some of die privileges attached to 
rent-free land were mentioned in the documents of medieval Gujarat, even 
when a house was sold, while, during Marafhft rule in Western India, land- 
grants generally referred to the right over jala-laTit-tina-kaftlwpdfana-nidhi - 
nikftpa often noticed in early records as we shall see later on. The Indo- 
British courts decided that these expressions conferred on the grantee the 
ownership of the soil and that their absence from the document might 
indicate that the grant related only to the revenue income. 1 


1. Sec Ind. Hist. Qjiart., Vol. XXXVI, pp. 194 ff. 

2. Ep . Ind., Vol.XXIX, pp. 48 ff. 

3. Of. ibid., Vol. XXVIII, pp. 44 ff. 

4. Sec the AIUdkjarB commentary on the Yd}naialkyasm\li, II. 11*4: 
slhdoarasya vikraya praliscdhat.. .d&na-prasains&c-ca vikraye-'pi kartavye sa- 
hiranyitm-udakain datlod dana-rupcaa slhBvara-oikrayain kurydt. 

5. A.K. Majumdar, op. eit ., p. 248; Lekhapaddhali, p. 35; Kane, History 
of Dharmasasira, Vol. II, Part ii, p. 865. 
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6. Bali anti Bhaga. 

We have seen above how Vaivasvata Manu, the first king, was allotted 
one-sixth share of the grains, one-tenth share or the articles for sale nnd a 
tax in cash, according to a tradition recorded in the KauliRya Arlhosastra. 
According to Megasthenes, the husbandmen ofMnurya Indin paid a fourth 
part of the produce of the soil and also a land tribute apparently in cash, 
odter important State dues mentioned by him being tribute and prescribed 
services from traders and cattle from herdsmen and the birth and death 
taxes, fines and tithes on sale in the urban areas, 1 2 3 * * although Indian sources 
generally speak of the king’s grain-share to be one-sixth and not one- 
fourth. 

That the principal sources of State revenue were the land-tax and the 
grain-share is also suggested by the earliest cpigraphical records of India. 
Although the Atnarakofa (about the sixth century A. D.) regards the words 
kara, bali and bhaga (bhugadheya ) as synonymous, there is no doubt that 
once bali and bh&ga were considered to be different types of kara which 
indicated ‘revenue in general’. Thus the Ruinmindei pillar inscription" 
of A^oka (c. 272-232 13. C.) and the Junagadh inscription 8 (l50 A. D.) of 
Rudradiiman make a clear distinction between bali and bhaga. The 
Buddhist king Aioka visited Lumbinl-grama, the birth place of die 
Buddha, on pilgrimage and, on that occasion, granted the holy place (i.e. 
the people of the locality) freedom from the payment of bali (udbalika) and 
the privilege of paying the bhaga at the concession rate of one-eighth 
(afta-bhagika). The word bhaga , of course, means the king’s grain-share 
which was normally much higher than one-eighth. The bali that was 
abolished from Lumbinj-grama was apparently die land-tax mentioned 
by Megasthenes and the tax in cash referred to in the Kauiiliya Arlhasi- 


1. Raychaudhuri, Pol. Hi si. Anc. hid., 1938, pp. 240-41; Sircar, Indian 
Epigraphy , p. 389, note 2. 

2. Select Inscriptions , p. 70 : hida Bhagavaih jate ti Lummini-gamc ubalike 
ka(e alha-bhagiye ca (iha Bhagaodn jatah iti Lumbini-gramah udbalikah k\tah 
asla-bhagikah ca). 

3. Ibid., p. 173 : yalhaval-prdptair-bali-sulka-bhagaih ka(ka)naka-rojcta- 

vajra-vaidurya-raln-opacaya-vifyandomllna-kQser.a ; cf. p. 174 : apidayitvd kara - 

vifti-pranayakrijdbhih paura-janapadaih janam. 
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f Ira. This lax appears to have been levied from homestead land, orchards, 
etc., and probably in lieu of bhgga with reference to particular crops. One 
passage in the Junagadh inscription enumerates the Stale’s dues from the 
subjects as kara (taxes in general), vigti (unpaid lal>our) and pranayakriyd 
(benevolence or emergency impost), while another passage mentions the 
items of the king’s revenue income as bali (land-tax), sulka (tolls, etc.) 
and bhaga (share of the produce of the fields). It is significant that the 
word Para (taxes in general) has not been mentioned in the second passage 
apparently because bali , sulka and bhdga were three of its different types. 1 2 3 * * * * 

The worfd bali originally meant ‘the offering to a deity’* as well as 
'the tribute ton king’. It was therefore, at first, whatever a king received 
or exacted from his subjects as also from the subdued rulers or peoples, 
the contributions of the subjects gradually developing into fixed taxes 
payable regularly for a definite period. At the same time, the name bhdga 
(literally, 'a share’) was becoming popular in the sense of the portion of 
the produce of the fields to be paid by the tenants to the king, the propor¬ 
tion being soon slandardised. Bhaga therefore seems to have been origin¬ 
ally die principal part of bali though it gradually developed a distinct 
meaning. 9 This is why bali and bhaga were usually regarded as syno¬ 
nyms even in later works. But bali is conspicuous by its absence in later 
cpigraphical records except in Tamil inscriptions which speak of land, 
granted rent-free for the performance of services, as umbalika (also found 


1. As to the obligation of the artisans and other workers lo offer free 
service to the king for one day in the month, Manu (VII. 138) has— 
Kdrukan silpinas-c-aioa SudrZins-c-dtmopojivinah \ ekaikahi karayet karma mast 
must mahipalt || while Vijnu says, silpinah kanna-jivinds-ca SudrZs-ca 
niastn-aikain rdjnah karma kuryuh. 

2. It is sometimes wrongly supposed that, in the Rummindei pillar 
edict and the Junagadh inscription, the word bhaga (the king’s share of the 
produce) is distinguished not only from bali but also from Kara (Ghoshal, 
Hindu Revenue System, p. 290). 

3. Cf. Vtdie Index , Vol. II, p. 62. 

■i. Bhigadugha of the early Vedic texts literally means ‘the distributor 

of shares’. Cf. Vedic Index , Vol. II, pp. 100,200. His duty seems to have 

been to collect taxes in kind and to distribute the grains among the king’s 

different granaries or among die king and his dependants. 
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as umbafam and umbalikkai )* standing for Sanskrit udbalika mentioned in 
the Rummindei inscription. 

The absence of bali in later Sanskrit inscriptions is no doubt due to the 
fact that the conception of bali , as distinguished from b/tZga, was signified 
therein by other technical words. Thus an inscription of the Sfitnvahnna 
king Pulumavi (c. 130-59 A. D.) speaks of deya (what has to be offered or 
paid in cash) and meya (what has to be measured). 11 Of the two items, 
mtya seems to be die same as bhdga or the king’s grain-share, while deya or 
dues would be cither the same as bali or the periodical offerings later 
called bhoga. 

The charters of the kings of Sarabhapura, who ruled in the fifth and 
sixth centuries A. D., often mention only bhoga-bhaga as the dues payable 
by the tenants to the kiug.* These two words arc found in many copper¬ 
plate grants, and, while bhaga is understood in the sense of die king’s 
grain-share, bhoga is taken to mean periodical offerings. It is difficult to 
explain the absence of ball here unless of course it is the same as bhoga . But, 
in the copper-platc giants of the kings of Uccakalpa, who also flourished 
in the same area in the same age, viz., the last quarter of the fifth century 
A. D. as well as in the first half of the sixth, the king’s receipts from the 
tenants are enumerated as (I) raja-bhavya-kara-praty&ya; 1 2 3 4 (2) bhaga-bhoga- 
kara-pralydya , 5 6 7 8 (3) bhHga-bhoga~l:ara-hiranyadi-protydya (4) sulka-bhdga- 
bhoga-kara-hiranyadi-pratyZya/ (5) bhdga-bhoga-kara-hirany-iudt-Zdi- 

pratyaya * etc. In the first of these instances, reference is made to kara and 
pralyaya payable to the king in future, so that kara and pratyaya seem to 
be distinguished. Kara-pratyaya may also mean 'income in the shape of 
kara.' The suggestion is probably supported by the mention of rdjthbhogya- 
kara-hiranya-pratyiya, possibly meaning the income {pralyaya) enjoyed by 


1. See T. N. Subranianian, South Indian Temple Inscriptions, Vol. Ill, 
Part ii, Glossary, p. btxxiii. 

2. Select Inscriptions, p. 195. 

3. Corp. Ins. Ind., Vol. Ill, pp. 194,198. 

4. Ibid., pp. 133, 137. 

5. Ibid., p. 118. 

6. Ibid., pp. 127, 131. 

7. Ibid., p. 122. 

8. Ibid., p. 137. 
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the king in the shape of kara and hiranya in records like the Naihati plate 
of the Sena king Ballalascna (c. 1159*79 A. D.) of Bengal. 1 2 3 The second 
and third instances appear to speak or kara in the shape of bhaga and bhoga, 
to which sulk a is added in the fourth instance, while die third and fourth 
instances appear to mention ftraiySja including hiranya and other items, to 
which the fifth instance adds iodt-dya. There is no question here ofagra- 
dutil increase in the number of levies. The difference is due to the 
difference in the extent of royal favour to the various donees. 

The word kara, from the root/.r or /.f”, ‘to injure or kill’, means‘revenue 
or taxes in general’ which the tenants considered to be an oppressive burden, 
while pratydya is the same as dya, ‘income or revenue', so that the two are 
essentially the same. But, in technically distinguishing them, epigraphical 
records referred to above probably include sulka (tolls), bhaga (grain share) 
and bhoga (periodical offerings) in kara, though hiranya (revenue payable 
in cash) and dodt-dya (income resulting from the effects of storms) arc 
included in pratydya. Bali, in such eases, may have been indicated by 
pratydya or hiranya. 

A similar modification in the significance of bhaga also is sometimes 
noticed in later records. Thus the Alina plates* of a Maitraka king, dated 
in 76G A. D., record the gift of a village together with privileges including 
bhoga-bhaga and tlhanya-hirany-ddtya . Since the word dhdnya means 
'grains', it is difficult to distinguish it from bhaga or the king’s share of the 
grains. It is, however, probable to think that dhanya, distinguished from 
bhaga as in the case cited above, meant not the king’s share of the produce 
but the small contributions in grains made by the tenants for the mainten¬ 
ance of royal officials such as the village watchman, the village headman 
(modern Paul) and the accountant-clcrk (modern Patydn ) assisting the 
headman in realising the king’s dues from the villagers. Various kinds of 
exactions or this nature arc known from early medieval inscriptions as we 
shall see in the course of these lectures. But the difficulty is that, in some 
cases, only dhanya-hirany-addna is mentioned and bhoga-bhaga is absent’ and 
that, in such eases, dhdnya and hiranya have probably to be understood 


1. Ins. Beng., Vol, III, p. 74. 

2. Corp. Ins. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 179. 

3. See Cadre, Important Inscriptions from the Baroda State, Vol. I, p. 23. 
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respectively in the sense of bhaga and Mi. That dhdnya indicated the same 
thing as bh]ga is also suggested by the Basim plates of Vindhyaiakti II, 
which mention hiranya, dhaiya and pranaya together.* Moreover, some 
records include tulya-meya in the list of pratyZyas along with bhiga-bhoga- 
hiranya, and here tulya-meya may mean tolls on commodities sold in the 
markets.® 


1. Select Inscriptions . pp. 406-09. 

2. Sircar, Indian Epigraphy, p. 394. 


CHAPTER II 

LAND AND THE LANDLORDS 


1. Ownership of Trees. 

Particular trees in the land under the occupation of tenants were 
regarded as belonging to the State. There were also other items such as 
ihrubj, etc., which the ordinary tenants were not allowed to appropriate. 
The privilege to enjoy them was often granted or sold to the tenants. 

It is well known to die student of Indian epigraphy that many of the 
copper-plate charters of North Indian rulers of the early medieval period, 
such as the Palss of Bengal and Bihar, record the grant of revenue-free 
land together with the right to enjoy the fruits of mango and mahua trees, 
this pardcular privilege being denied to an ordinary tenant. 1 The charters 
of the rulers of East Bengal like the kings of the Candra and Varman 
dynasties mention the mango and jack trees in place of mango and mahua, 
that part of the country producing no mahua at all. 1 3 But die Barrackpur 
plate of Vijayasena shows that the monopoly of the king and the landlord 
not only covered the mango and jack trees but extended to the arecanut 
and coconut palms, 1 while the grants of his son and grandson mention 
only arecanut and coconut palms and not any other tree, 4 so that mango 
and jack trees were not considered the royal monopoly at least in parti¬ 
cular areas or in special cases. The Ramganj plate of Iivaraghoja shows 
that mango was regarded as a monopoly in some parts of Bengal, even 
during the age of the Senas. 5 The Varigiya Sahitya Parisad plate of 
ViSvarupasena, who flourished in the first quarter of the thirteenth century 
in Eastern Bengal, offers us an interesting case of a person acquiring ten- 

1. Cf. Gaufaltkhamala, pp. 39,61,97, 154. 

2. Ins. Bing., Vol. IH, pp. 5,21. 

3. Ibid., p. 63. 

4. Ibid., pp. 74, 87, 90, 102, 112, 125, 137,147. 

5. Ibid., pp. 153-54. Majumdar’s attempt to include mahua in the 
passage is due to misunderstanding. 
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ancy right over a plot ofland by purchase and the landlord’s or privileged 
tenant’s right over the same land being conferred on him by the king by 
making it a rent-free holding. 1 2 

A section or die Vahgiya Sahitya Pari?ad plate speaks of a big piece of 
land, measuring 165 udanas 1 and yielding the annual revenue income of 
100 purinas (equivalent to 128000 cowrie-shells), 3 which was attached to 
the pat toll and had been purchased by Pantfila Halayudha from certain 
tenants named Sauvasii, Kirito, Maito, Ucchokn and others who were in 
possession of different plots of the area in question. The word pattoCi pri¬ 
marily meant ‘a deed of purchase’, though it is sometimes used to indicate 
‘land purchased and owned by virtue of a paUolY exactly as in the case of 
tamra, sasana or tamra-sasana which meant both 'a coppcr-platc charter' 
and ‘land held as a free-holding by virtue of a copper-plate grant’. 4 The 
said piece ofland, the boundaries of which were fixed and well known, 
was situated in the village of Ajikulapajaka in the small administrative 
unit (caturaka) of Navasangraha which formed part of the bigger unit 
( dvrtti ) of Madhuksjraka. The Sena king is stated to have granted the 
land in favour of Halayudha as a sasana or free-holding. It will be seen 
that the donee had already been in possession of the land as an ordinary 
tenant, so that the king now merely made it a rent-free estate and the 
tenant became a landlord or privileged tenant. As die holder of a pattoli 
he had to pay taxes; but he no longer remained under that obligation as 
the holder of a sasana. 

It is further stated in the same section of the inscription that, along 
with the above piece of land, was granted to Halayudha a kalona (appar¬ 
ently meaning ‘an arecanut plantation’) situated on the odslu (homestead 
land) portion of it. The produce of this plantation is stated to have been 

1. Sec ibid. t pp. 140 ff., 177 ff.; also Journ. As. Soc., Letters, Vol. XX, 
p. 205. 

2. Cf. Sircar, Indian Epigraphy , p. 416, for this land measure, the exact 
area of which cannot be determined. 

3. This was the popular silver coin of early medieval India, also called 
dhatana, kdrsdpana ( kahan ), rupaka and dramma. Its theoretical weight was 
24 rotis, though it weighed less actually. According to Bhaskaracarya’s 
Ltidactiand the arithmetical tables of medieval Bengal, it was equal to 
1280 cowrie-shells. 

4. Indian Epigraphy, pp. 103-04. 
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3000 bctelnuts per annum, the price of which was calculated to be an 
annual income of 40 pur anas, i.t. at the rate of 75 nuts per pur ana equival¬ 
ent to 1280 cowrie-shells, each nut being valued at the high price of about 
17 cowries. It has to be noticed that the rent-paying holders of the land, 
from whom Halayudha purchased it, did not own the betclnut plantation, 
because its possession was a monopoly of kings and landlords. When 
Halayudha became the landlord by securing the land from the king as a 
free-holding, the right of ownership of the plantation had to be automatic¬ 
ally made over to him. 

Halayudha’s annual income from the said piece of land was thus 100 
plus 40 pur&nas= 140 pur anas. The small revenue income of 100 silver coins 
(equivalent to 128000 cowrie-shells) per annum is explained in die epi¬ 
graph by stating that the area was in ruins, i.e. was depopulated (Sanskrit 
ulsanna, Bengali uechatuia). Elsewhere, the charter says that the donee and 
his descendants such as sons, grandsons and others had the right to enjoy 
the land at their pleasure by causing on them the erection of temples, ex¬ 
cavation of tanks, plantation of betelnut, coconut and other plants and 
trees and similar other works which were apparently not possible for rent- 
paying tenants to do without special permission of the State. 

Another section of the Variglya SShitya Parisad plate speaks of a plot 
of land (measuring 25 udSnas and yielding 50 purSnas per annum) in the 
village of DeulahastI within the Lauhanda-caturaka which is stated to 
have belonged to the State and attached to the king ( rilja-hita ), 1 2 but was 
held jointly (cf. v3ra) by the tenants Aranto, Kamya, PinjhanUga and 
others, from whom Pandita HalSyudha secured it as a palloCi by purchase. 
This plot was also made a rent-free holding in favour of Halayudha by the 
king. 1 

As regards trees which were State monopoly, Orissan records some¬ 
times speak of mango and raahua 3 and also of the tamarind tree and palm¬ 
yra palm besides containing vague reference to woods (aranya), shrubs 
(gulma), trees (orkfa), creepers (laid), branches ( vitapa ) etc. 4 Some of them 

1. The same type of State land has probably been called rdja-sambhoga 
in the Manahali plate ( Cauda!ekhamdld, p. 154). 

2. Sec Journ. As. Soc., Letters, Vol. XX, pp. 203-04. 

3. Bp. Ind., Vol. XXVIII, pp. 325, 327. 

4 . Ibid., p. 327; cf. pp. 66-67,291, etc. 
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mention various trees including sisu, madhuka and tala. 1 2 3 4 5 6 The Candclla 
records often include, besides mango and mahua, such other plants as 
asana, sugarcane, safflower, cotton plant, and hemp and deposits of grass 
and leaves (or grass-fields and betel-lear plantations).* Sometimes early 
inscriptions of South India mention grass and wood as well as myrobalan, 
vegetables and flowers in the list of privileges granted to the landlords.® 
Shrubs and brandies (jhd\a-oi tafia)* generally and jungles ( oana) occasion¬ 
ally arc also included in the list or royal monopolies in the copper-plate 
grnnts of the Sena kings of Bengal.® In a few eases, shrubs and branches 
arc mentioned in the same context in the inscriptions of the P&las as well.* 
The reference to branches is interesting in view of the fact that die tenants, 
or at least a class of them, were not entitled to appropriate even the 
branch of a tree brought down by storms. It is difficult to say, without 
further light on the subject, whether the tenants enjoyed bettet rights in 
the earlier ages and these records of the early medieval period point to a 
curtailment in the tenancy rights. But probably die same state of things 
also prevailed in the earlier periods. This is suggested by some South 
Indian epigraphs referring to kdstha or fuel, to which reference has been 
made above. 

2. King’s Share of Grains. 

We have seen how die king’s share was one-fourth of the produce 
according to Megasihcncs, but one-sixth according to early Indian autho¬ 
rities, and how it was less than one-eighth which was a concession rale 
according to the Rummindci pillar inscription or Asoka. There was pro¬ 
bably no unanimity about the proportion of the king’s share which may 
have been more or less according to the quality of the soil and the crops it 

1. JBORS, Vol. XVII, pp. 1 IT.; Sircar, Indian Epigraphy, p. 401. 

2. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXII, p. 122. 

3. Select Inscriptions , 1942, p. 439. 

4. The expression jhdla-vi tafia b often taken to mean "various kinds or 
shrubs’. But, in the Orissan epigraph cited above, mlafia and galena are 
mentioned separately, and, if gulma is *a shrub’, vitafia means more plausi¬ 
bly ‘a branch*. 

5. Cf. Ins. Beng., Vol. Ill, pp. 63, 74, 87, 96, etc. The Kamganj plate 
has ‘trees, grass, branches and creepers* (ibid., p. 154). 

6. Gaudalekhaendld, p. 154. 
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produced. Thus the Mamumrti 1 prescribes or.c-sixih, one-eighth or one- 
twelfth as the king’s share of the grains (d/idny, j). But one-sixth seems to 
have been a well-recognised normal standard for the staple crops. This is 
probably indicated by the early Indian convention regarding the king 
getting one-sixth of the merit for creating a rent-free holding in favour of 
gods and Brahman as out of Slate land sold to a party, as revealed by cpi- 
graphic records like the Mallasarul plate. 1 3 4 5 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that East Indian records 8 
sometimes mention a royal officer entitled Saslhadhikrta, literally ‘the 
superintendent of the onc-sixth (i.s. theonc-sixtli share)’, who was undoub¬ 
tedly the officer in charge of the collection of the royal share of the produce 
of the fields under the tenants. The same officer is probably mentioned in 
the inscriptions of the Kathiawar region as DhruvddhikaTanika literally, 
‘the superintendent of the office in charge of the fixed (i.r. the fixed share)’, 
and it has been pointed out that Dhruca, no doubt a contraction of D/tru - 
vddhikaranika, is still used in the said region to denote 'a person who, on the 
part of a Raja, superintends the collection of the royal share of the produce 
which is made by the farmers of revenue’. 1 The word dhmoa (fixed), 
however, seems to suggest that there was not a single rate, but that diffe¬ 
rent rates for different types of fields, crops or tenants were fixed by the 
State in the area in question. It may be pointed out that the Dhruvadhi- 
karanika seems sometimes also to be called Dltruvaslhanddhikaranika, § i.t. 


1. VII. 130. Manufurtherprescribes-lj ofanimals and gold (orcoins) 
and 1 of wood (or trees), meat, honey and many other articles. Accord¬ 
ing to the Vifnnsnifti (III. 10 ff), the king should collect, on account of 
bali, Jt out of paddy and other crops, 2 % out of animals, gold (or coins) 
and cloth, ^ out of meat, honey, clarified butter and various other items, 
■jlj out of the articles made in his own kingdom and -jL out of articles made 
in other countries. (Cf. Watters, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 1/6). 

2. Select Inscriptions, p. 3G2, text line 11; cf. tapah-sad-bhaga referred to 
in the AbhijTiandsaktmlala, Act II, verse 13. According to the Visnusmrti 
(III. 13-14), the king should not levy taxes from the Brahmanas because 
he shares the latter’s religious merit and enjoys 1 of the pious and sinful 
acts of the subjects. 

3. Gaudalekham'Sld, p. 16, text lines 41-45. 

4. Corp. Ins. Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 170, note. 

5. Cf. Select Inscriptions, 1942, p. 404. 
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the superintendent of the office in charge of the place where the dhniva was 
preserved, probably meaning the king’s threshing floors and granaries. 
Thus the officer may have been in charge of both the collection and storing 
of the king’s grain share. 

As regards the tenants’ obligations to the local administrators, the 
Manumrii 1 2 3 offers us an interesting information. According to this, the 
king appointed a Gramika or headman over each village, a 'lord of ten’ 
over each unit of ten villages and likewise 'lords of twenty, hundred and 
thousand* respectively over units of twenty, hundred and thousand villages. 
As regards remuneration, the lords of thousand, hundred, twenty and ten 
villages enjoyed respectively a city,* a village, five kulas of land and one 
kula of land, while the headman of the village received all that was daily 
payable by the villagers to the king in the shape of food, drink, fuel and 
other items. As we shall see later, some of these obligations of the tenants 
are mentioned in epigraphical records. 

According to the Kau(iliya Arlkasistra, the tax-paying tenants could 
sell or mortage theirfidds to taxpayers, while brahmadeya land in the 
possession of Brahmanas could, be sold or mortgaged only to a person 
entitled to enjoy such land. 1 The violators of this rule were fined. 

3. Sale of Land . 

That the landlords and tenants were often entitled to sell their right to 
land is not only indicated by the Vahgiya Sahitya Parijad plate of Viivaru- 
pasena, to which reference has been made above, but also by other records 
discovered in different parts of India. Thus a Nasik inscription says how 
Rjabhadatta, governor of the Nasik-Poona region under the Saka Satrap 
Nahapana (119-24 A.D.) went to the holy Pujkara near Ajmer in Rajasthan 
for a ceremonial bath and purchased there, at the price of 4000 kirsapanas 
(i.e. the silver coins issued by Nahapana), through the Brahmana Varahl- 
putra Aivibhuti, anarca of land belonging to Aivibhuti’s father, for mak¬ 
ing a gift suitable for the occasion. 1 Considering the high price of the land 

1. VII. 115-19. See below, p. 44, note 1. 

2. SeeShamasastry’s trans., pp. 194-95; cf. p. 217. It is stated that 
people enjoying rent-free land retained their title to it even when they 
lived abroad. 

3. Select Inscription?, 1942, p. 162. 
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in this case, it is possible to think that the area in question was quite big 
so as to form a considerable estate. Its Brahmana owner may therefore 
have been n privileged tenant or landlord. 

The Madras Museum plates of the time of Narcndradhavala, who 
ruled in the Ganjam region of Orissa in the tenth century A.D., offer some 
interesting information regarding a kraya-sdsana or document of purchase, 
which is really a deed of sale. 1 It is recorded in the inscription that a 
person named Seda, who was the son of a Blidnddgarika (store-keeper) and 
the grandson of a iCulapulraka (nobleman), once purchased the village of 
Tadcivara, lying in Khindarasj-figa within the mattflala or district of 
Gomunda, from Silabhaflja who may have been a ruler. The said village 
was resold by Seda as a kraya-sdsana (land purchased by virtue of a kraya- 
sdsana or sale-deed) to three persons, viz., Xkdkura Konvi, Thdkura Umba 
and Pombl on receipt of a quantity of silver, specified as a little over 10 
palas, with the consent ofthe following persons: (1) Mahdsamanta Kare$hl, 
(2) Sonapa, the son of Mahdsdmanta Alcara, (3) Khii^vadamaya, (4) 
T hakura Bahula and (5) Kadukulliiiga. The names of a number of witnesses 
arc also quoted in the record. In this case, the village was not a rent-free 
holding and its owner was a landlord. It is, however, difficult to say what 
privileges were enjoyed by these rent-paying landlords. 

There arc cases where the donees of the gift land were entitled to sell 
their rent-free estates. Thus the Semra plates of the Candella king Para- 
mardin state as follows in an address to the king’s tenants, etc.: “Be it 
known to you that the above-mentioned villages, with their water and 
land, with their movable and immovable belongings (slhdvara-jangama), 
defined by their boundaries, with that which is below and above the 
ground, with all past, future and present imposts (dddya), entrance into 

them being forbidden to the Calai ( Barhanddzes) and the rest.have 

been given, for the sake of our own and our parents’ merit and fame. 

with the libation of water from our hand purified by the stems of kusa 

grass, the wish for prosperity having been duly recited. to the 

Brahmanas.the grant having been made in connection with the 


1. Ep. lad ., Vol. XXVIII, pp. 44 ft. A word comparable with kraya- 
sdsana is kraya-cirikd used in the Mangraon inscription (ibid., Vol. XXVI, 
p. 246). 
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intended ground which is to descend to the sons, grandsons and further 
descendants [or the donees] for a period equal to the duration of the moon 
and the sun.... Knowing this, you (the tenants) must bring to the donees 
the [royal] share [of the crops], the [periodical] offerings [payable to the 
king] and everything else. Therefore nobody should cause any hindrance 
to them (the donees) if they enjoy, cultivate, cause to be cultivated, give 
away, mortgage or sell these villages, together with their houses and walls, 
together with their gates of exit and entrance, together with all their plants, 
viz. asana, sugarcane, cotton, hemp, mangoes, mahuas and so forth, to¬ 
gether with their forests, hollows and deposits (or accumulations on the 
soil), together with their mines of metal and so forth, together with their 
cow-houses, together with all other objects found within their boundaries, 
and together with the external and internal incomes.” 1 2 

As we shall see below, when such a rent-free holding was sold, the land 
was treated as rent-paying. The same must have also been the case when 
it was mortgaged. 

* Documents like the Maliya plates of the Maitraka king Dharasena II of 
Valabhl, dated 571 A.D., throw light on the problem of the ordinary 
tenants selling their landed property. The Maliya plates record the grant 
of the following plots of land in accordance with bhumicchidra’nySya , in 
favour of the Brahmana Rudrabhuti for enabling the donee to perform 
the five mahdyajftaf (the daily duties of a Brahmana): (1) a plot measuring 
100 padavartas (i.e. 100 X 100*= 10000 square feet) at Sivapadraka within 
Antaratra, which was the pratyaya of VTrasena and Dantika; (2) 15 
pad&aartai to the west of the above plot; (3) a plot measuring 120 pdddvartas 
on the western border of the first plot, which was the pratyaya of Skambha- 
sena; (4) 90 pjdTLt'arlat being the partyaya of a oardhaki (carpenter) in the 
eastern border of the village called Pombhi-grama; (5) 100 pdddvartas in 
the elevated area at the western border of Vajra-grama; (6) a step-well 
with an area of 28 piddvartas attached to it, being the pratyaya of Mahattara 
(member of the village council) Vikidinna; and (7) 100 pdddvartas and a 
step-well in the locality called Bhumbhusa-padraka, being the pratyaya of 
the agriculturist householder ( kutumbin) named Botaka. 8 The word 


1. Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, pp. 155-56; Sircar, Indian Epigraphy , pp. 395-96. 

2. Corp. Ins. Ind,, Vol. Ill, pp. 164 fF. 
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pratyaya (also sometimes written as pratyiya or income) 1 2 3 means ‘a subordi¬ 
nate’, though the meaning in the present context is one’s 'possession or 
property’. And there is little doubt that either the king purchased the 
plots ofland from the persons in question for creating a free-holding in 
favour of the donees or he granted to the Brahmanas only the revenue 
income of the various plots even though the real fact is not clearly stated in 
the inscription. Since the amount of taxes, etc., arc not mentioned, the 
first alternative appears to be more likely. This is further supported by the 
fact that only one among the several persons in possession of the plots is 
described specifically as an agriculturist householder and that the others, 
especially the carpenter, were probably not husbandmen but individuals 
who got their fields tilled by others. 

The donees receiving land from the kings as a free-holding were some¬ 
times not entitled to sell the property to any other party. In some cases, 
we have a specific statement in the copper-plate charters to the effect that 
the grant was made in accordance with the custom relating to a permanent 
endowment {cksaya-mvi-dharmerta) .* There is evidence to show that, when 
such an endowment was created by depositing some money in a mercantile 
corporation, the party, in whose favour it was created, could enjoy only 
the interest and had no right to withdraw the amount deposited. 8 The 
grant ofland made according to the principle of a permanent endowment 
would therefore mean that its produce only could be enjoyed by the donee 
and his heirs, but that the land could not be alienated. With or without a 
reference to the custom regarding permanent endowments, some inscrip¬ 
tions of the Gupta age discovered in Bengal are known to use the word 
aprada in respect of the land and sometimes also a condition as ‘in accor¬ 
dance with the custom relating to apradh' (afiradfrdfiarmno) with reference 
to the grant. 4 It seems that aprada (kselra ) and aprada (bhvmi) arc technical 
expressions signifying 'land to be enjoyed and not be alienated'. The 
charters of the Bhauma-Kara kings of Orissa probably indicate the same 

1. Corp. Ins. bid ., p. 170, note 5. 

2. See, e.g., the Kanas plate of Lokavigraha ( Ep . Ind., Vol. XXVIII, 
p. 331). 

3. Cf. SeUct Inscriptions ,p. 153 : eU ca kdhjpana apadidatavd vadhibhojd 
(<tit ca karsdpanah apratiddtavyZh vrdd/ii-b/iojyZh). 

4. Ibid., pp. 284, 286, 385, 329, 330, 338,339. 
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conception in the passage a-lckhani-provesalayd (literally, f witb the condi¬ 
tion of no employment of the pen’) which seems to refer to the stipulation 
that the land in question could not be made by the donee the subject of 
any other document. 1 2 

It seems that even when the holder of a revenue-free estate was allowed 
to sell his property, usually, it no longer remained rent-free, so that the 
purchaser would become a rent-paying subject to the king. A section of 
the Vanglya Sahitya Parijad plate refers to a plot of land situated in the 
locality called GhSgharaka^i-pa;aka lying to the east of JayajShadi in 
the caturaka of Ura in PhandradvTpa. This land measuring 12f uddtuu 
ancf yielding 50 purdnas per annum was attached to the sasana (i.e. land 
granted rent-free by means of a charter) in the possession of Rdjapandita 
Mahesvara who sold it to Pandita Halayudha. But the king had to grant 
the land afresh to the purchaser. Thus he allowed Halayudha the rent-free 
enjoyment of the land by recognising itsalicuation by Mahesvara to whom 
the free-holding originally belonged.* It is of course unknown whether 
Halayudha paid any amount of money to the State for the purpose. But it 
is quite probable. As we shall see below, even tejahsodmya ( i.t . complete 
control) over landed property could be secured from the State by virtue of 
purchase. 

There are eases of the donee of a rent-free holding donating a portion 
of the gift land in favour of a third party with the king’s consent. Thus 
the Daulatpura plate 3 shows how Bha^a Vasudeva received an agrahara 
from the Pratihara king Vatsaraja by means of a charier and donated its 
sixth part to Bhafta Vijnu with the consent of king Nagabhata II. The 
said charter and consent having fallen into abeyance, during the reign of 
king Bhoja, that monarch re-granted proportional shares of the agrahara 
to the descendants or Vasudeva and Vijnu. 

4. Landlords and thtir Privileges. 

That the rights of the landlords were not the same is indicated by the 
fact that all their privileges arc not found in all the records. There were 
probably also regional variations in the condition of landlordship in differ- 


1. Ep. Ind ., Vol. XXVIII, pp. 216; Vol. XXIX, p. 89. 

2. S tejourtt. As.Soc., Letters, Vol. XX, pp. 206-07. 

3. Ep. Ind. t Vol. V, pp. 212-13. 
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ent parts of the country, particular privileges being peculiar to an area. 
It must, however, be pointed out that, in many charters, the privileges 
attached to the grants of land made in favour of the gods and Br&hmanas 
arc vaguely indicated as ‘all such exemptions or customary privileges’ and 
that this would indicate a general agreement on the nature of the privileges 
at least in an area or a kingdom. 

In the inscriptions of the Kannada-speaking area, sometimes we have 
reference to a fief-holdcr enjoying only a portion of the revenue income of 
an estate. Thus the ficf-holdcr is represented as governing or managing 
an agrahara or village according to tribhog-abhjantara-siddhi. 1 This has been 
understood to mean that the person was enjoying only one-third of the 
income of the estate, the other two-thirds going in equal shares to gods and 
Brahmanas. 

Another interesting tenure is also noticed in the records of the said 
region. It is called pannasa or pannasa in Kannada and seems to stand for 
Sanskrit pancasat probably meaning ‘fifty per cent'. During the reign of 
the Early Calukya king Vijayadltya (696-733 A.D.), an area of 00 measu¬ 
res of cultivable land is stated to have been granted as pannasa to a Brah- 
maija by one who was probably a fief-holdcr in the district of Vanganiir 
then under the rule of the Vapa (Bana) king. The grant was 'made with 
due ceremony after the annoucement of the royal order to the effect in the 
presence of Cappiliraja and the residents of the two villages'. 1 It appears 
that the donee was allowed to enjoy fifty per cent ( i.e . half) of the produce 
or income of the gift land, and this creation of a partially rent-free holding 
in favour of the Brihmana by the fief-holder had to be ratified by the king. 
There is little doubt that the fief-holder paid an adequate sum to the State 
for obtaining the favour. Another record of the time of Calukya Vikraraa- 
ditya II (733-45 A.D.) registers the grant of a pannasa at a village in the 
district ruled by Pormukharama on behalf of the Bana (Vana) king. 1 In 
this case also, the person who made the grant seems to have been a fief- 
holder who purchased the right to create (he partially rent-free holding 
from the State. In some cases, the donee is stated to have enjoyed only 
half of the bhoga and bhaga, and this refers to the same tenure as the 


1. Bomb. Got., Vol. I, part ii, pp. 440, 448. 

2. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXX, p. 70. 

3. Ibid., p. 14. 
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pannata. 1 2 3 The Anastu plates of&IIaditya III refer to the brahmanavirndaii 
along with rent-free holdings owned by temples and Brahmanas.* It seems 
to mean a properly, twenty per cent of the revenue of which was enjoyed 
by a Brahmana donee. 

There arc cases in which the grant of a village is made with the speci¬ 
fication of only those rights of the king which were not* transferred to the 
donee. Thus a charter of the LS{a chief Trilocanapiila records die gift of 
an estate, apparently as a rent-free holding, but without any right over the 
following: (1) nidkina (deposits or accumulations on the soil), (2) alipaka 
(income from bees such as wax and honey), (3) kumansahasa (fines for 
abducting an unmarried girl), (1) ponca* mahddoja (fines for the five great 
sins) and (5) deva-dcija-dalti (rent-free holdings in the possession of gods 
and Brahmanas). 9 This means that the donee was entitled to enjoy the 
other privileges usually going with rent-free holdings. 

The word sasana means a raja-sasana or royal charter and tamra-sasana 
'a royal charter engraved on a plate or plates or copper'. Revenue-free 
lands granted by ancient Indian rulers in favour of persons, deities or reli¬ 
gious establishments were usually endowed with deeds engraved on durable 
tamra-paUa meaning a plate or plates of copper, although we also know 
that such documents were also written on other materials. A tdmra-sSsana 
was sometimes called a tamra-patta , and both the words were often used to 
indicate the land granted by means of a royal charter. In some cases, the 
document and the land granted by it were both called either tamra or 
satana as already indicated above. Rent-free holdings in the possession of 
temples and Brahmanas were often called respectively dccadeya or deoadeya 
and brahmadeya or brahmadeya. In Soutii India, the word agrahara was 
popular in the sense of a rent-free holding in the possession of Brahmanas. 4 

But privileges in respect of the enjoyment of land were sometimes 
secured from the State by various oilier types of people, notable among 
them being members of the mercantile community as we shall see below. 

Thus the donees of royal charters, who became landlords of the estates 
granted to them, were not always Brahmapas and temple authorities, and 

1. Gadre, Important Inscriptions from the Baroda State, Vol. 1, p. 52. 

2. Ibid., pp. 23-24. 

3. Bp. Ind., Vol. XXXVI, pp. 14, 18. 

4. See Sircar, Indian Epigraphy, pp. 103-04. 
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other persons, who sometimes succeeded in getting such estates created 
for them by making suitable pnyments of money to the king or as a result 
of services rendered to the State, belonged to different communities. An 
inscription of the Gafigaking Madhukamarnavn contains a passage stating 
how a Vai'sy-agrahara (a rent-free estate possessed by a member of the mer¬ 
cantile community) was created by the donor on receipt of 150 rupyas 
(silver coins) from the party. 1 2 3 * 

The nature of a Vaisy-Zgrahlra or rent-free holding in the possession of 
members of the mercantile community, sometimes created by the king on 
receipt of suitable sums from a merchant or a group of them, seems to be 
illustrated by an inscription of the Sendraka ruler Bhogasakli who is stated 
to have recoloniscd the township of Sainagiri along with four other locali¬ 
ties and given it to the nagara (mercantile guild of the town) headed by 
two Sreslhirtt or bankers.® The merchants of Samagiri were exempted 
from the payment of customs duties permanently throughout the kingdom. 
Their property would not escheat to the State in the absence of male heir, 
nor should they suffer from umbara-bheda (breaking of the door, i.t. collec¬ 
tion of taxes during their absence on business trips abroad) and the obli¬ 
gation of providing accommodation (avdsaka) and food ( jemaka ) to the 
State officials. Besides the above, the merchants were entitled to pay fines 
for certain offences at the following rates—(1) 108 riipakat (silver coins of 
20 ratis ) for abduction of an unmarried girl, (2) 32 rnpakas for adultery, 
(3) IGrupakas for the mutilation of cars ( karna-trodcuukd), (4) 4 rfipakas 
for striking on the head (sira-sphotana) , (5) 108 rupakas from a merchant’s 
son guilty of adultery with a bhdrika (female porter ?) and (G) 8 or 16 
Tupakas (as determined by the nagara-mahallakas or members of the town- 
council) from one caught in naiiga (in the course of committing adul¬ 
tery?). 9 There can be little doubt that the merchants ofSamagiri obtained 
the above privileges from the State against payment of a suitable sum of 
money. The fixation of the amount of fines probably suggests that often 


1. Sircar, Indian Epigraphy, p. 111. 

2. In South Indian inscriptions, the word nagara often means f a guild 
of merchants or a mercantile town’. See T. N. Subramanian, South Indian 
Temp It Inscriptions, Vol. Ill, Glossary, p. xli, s. v. 

3. Ep. Itid., Vol. XXV, p. 237. For similar privileges obtained by 

merchants, sec also Vijriujena’s charter (ibid., Vol. XXX, pp. 163 ff.). 
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much heavier fines were exacted from the merchants on the plea that the 
small fines prescribed in the law-books for particular offences were not 
sufficient punishment for wealthy merchants. Otherwise, the concession 
would mean that the merchants were allowed to pay fines in lieu of 
physical punishments. 

The Garra plates (1205 A.D.) of the Candclla king Trailokyavarman 
refer to a rent-free estate granted to the son of one who had lost his life 
while fighting the Turujkas or Muhammadans on the king’s side as a 
mrljuka-oitti (literally, 'death-grant’). 1 2 3 There are Tamil inscriptions re¬ 
cording the creation of iratta-m&nya ( rakta-mUnya ) or iratla-kkanikkai (liter¬ 
ally, 'blood present’) or uditapalli ( rudhira °) meaning an endowment of 
rent-free land for the maintenance of the family of warriors killed in battle,* 
and the holders of such estates belonged to different communities. 

When a large area was purchased by an officer or subordinate for the 
creation of a free-holding in favour of a temple or a Briihmana, tlic king 
often allowed him to retain a portion of the land. Thus, out of the 25 
patakas secured by an officer ficom king Srldharanariita of Samata(.a, IS 
pdlakas were granted to a number of Brahmaijas, 4| patakas to Bhagavat 
Tathagata-ratna (Buddha) or the Ratna-traya (Buddhist trinity symbolis¬ 
ed in a religious establishment) and J pataka to the officer in question.* 
This officer of the Samntaja king, having regards for both the Brahmanical 
and Buddhist faiths, who now obtained a rent-free holding, may have 
belonged to any community. There arc many other cases of this type, 
which make it clear that free-holdings were noi confined to the temples 
and Brahman as. 

The vassal chiefs ruled their principalities more or less independently, 
but had to help their overlord when the latter became engaged in wars. 
In the Vijayanagara empire, a number of landlords were created for the 
special purpose ofgettingmilitary assistance whenever required. 4 Whether 

1. Sircar, Ind. Ep., p. 118. 

2. Subramanian, South Indian Ttmplt Inscriptions, Vol. Ill, Glossary, 
pp. xix, lxxxii. This practice shows that the warriors were not bound to 
fight for the king under an obligation. 

3. Ind. Hist. Quart., Vol. XXIII,pp. 234-36. 

4. See T. V. Mahalingam, Administration and Social Lift under Vijaja - 
nag or, pp. 140,184. 
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such an institution existed in the earlier periods cannot be determined in 
the present state or our knowledge. 

The landlords, bound to the Vijayanagara kings by the tics of military 
service, held State land on a tenure known as amara , so that they were 
themselves styled Amara-nSyakas. They were probably responsible for the 
supply of foot-soldiers, horses and elephants. Estates held under the 
amara tenure could be resumed by the king if the stipulated service was not 
rendered. In this respect the amara tenure was similar to the allotment of 
plots of land to the priest, barber, washerman, carpenter and others for 
the services to be received from them regularly. 

The responsibility of all Amara-n&yakas was apparently not the same. 
Probably their military assistance to the king was commensurate with the 
size and income of their estates. In Wilson’s Glossary, it has been sugges¬ 
ted that each Amara-ndyaka was the commander of one thousand foot- 
soldiers. 

The Amara-ndyakas gave their lands to minor landlords on similar 
terms of military service just as the subordinate rulers had various grades 
of vassal chiefs under them. 

5. Landlordism and Feudalism 

The amara tenure reminds us of the social and economic system called 
feudalism that was prevalent in much of Western Europe in the Middle 
Ages, though the Amarandyaka and his subordinates appear to have been 
free from the obligation whenever they relinquished the property held by 
them and were by no means tied to the soil. 1 

The central pr inciple of feudalism was the holding of landJn return 
for ser vices. The king was regarded as the holder of all land, much of 
which he let out to his barons or tenants-in-chief who, in return for the 
property, agreed to perform certain services and to make some payments 
and supplies. This was usually to provide the king with a specified num¬ 
ber of soldiers in times of war. The barons, in their turn, let out land to 

1. The persons engaged in civil and military sendees under an Indian 
king were sometimes divided into Maula (hereditary servants enjoying 
land in lieu of salary) and Bhrtaka (servants receiving pay in cash or 
grains, etc.); but there was no provision to compel the former to stick to 
the soil. 
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others on similar conditions, and the same process was continued down 
the scale. When a tenant died, it was usual for his successor to pay a fine 
to his overlord before he could succeed to his estate. Fines were also paid 
when the tenant sold or gave any part of his land to a stranger. Payments 
had again to be made to the master on other recognized occasions such as 
the knighting of the latter’s eldest son and the marriage of his eldest 
daughter and when he himselfhad to pay ransom. 

y But the landlord ism of ancient and medieval India, which we have 
d iscussed abo ve.,should not be confused with feudalism/ In India, the 
king was never the a ctua l owner.oL.the land .under per manent tenants. 
The majority of the numerous charters, discovered all over India, as will 
be seen from our discussions, record grants of land without stipulating 
any obligation of the BrUhmanns and temple authorities to the donors. 
Obviously, the priestly class was the most unsuitable forrendermg services 
of the feudal type. On the odicr hand, it is generally stated in clear terms 
in the grants that the donees were exempted from all kinds of obligations 
including the supply of unpaid labour and sometimes also that they were 
entitled to sell or mortage the donated property. The object of the 
grants is generally stated to have been the religious merit and fame 
of the donors and their parents. There are only a few charters recording 
grant of land to people of the warrior and other classes, sometimes for 
services rendered to the king. But, excluding the amara tenure of late 
medieval South India, there is absolutely no mention of obligations having 
resemblance with those of the feudal type even in such records. The suc¬ 
cessor of a donee was not required to pay any money or presents to the 
king and to obtain a renewal of the grant and it is usually stated in the 
records that the rent-free estate would pass automatically to the donee’s 
heirs. In the feudal system, the man who held land from another was 
considered to be the dependant and subordinate of the latter. But, in 
India, the social position of the Brahmana donee was exceptionally high, 
and he was not looked upon as the king’s vassal. 

It is supposed that feudalism involving p ayment fo r services in landj 
instead of coins developed in an economy which was characterised hyfl 
dearth of coins and absence of trade and commerce and that India also 
exhibited thc~Iame _ characteristics after the fall of the Guptas in the sixth 
century A. D. Nothing can be more erroneous. Of course early Indian 
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rulers sometimes granted jdgxrs for the maintenance of their officers and 
dependants. But the latter were not under the feudal type of obliga¬ 
tions, and there was never any real dearth of coins in the market. A large 
number of kings and other agencies of the post-Gupta period issued coins 
which have bcch discovered in all parts of the country. Moreover, numer¬ 
ous records, both literary and cpigraphical, mention verious coins of gold, 
silver and copper prevalent in those days, e. g., furdna (also called 
karsapana, dharana, dramma , rupaka and ehurni), gadviipa. m ada , dv idra, niska 
or suvarua, vi m'sopaka or visa. kalaHiu. accu. Pan a, varU/ia. e tc. Over and 
above these, there were always plenty of cowric-shclls which were exten¬ 
sively used as coined money in the period in question. The Rajatararigini 
often speaks of payment of salary in cowrie-shells called dinnSra in ancient 
Kashmir (e.g. Udbhala getting one lakh dinndras per day from Jayapida, 
8th century, and RudrapSla l J lakhs and Diddapnln 80,000 daily from 
Ananta, 1028-6$ A. D.).' According to the Arab writers, the Ra$traku|a 
king of Manyakhe|a ‘gives regular pay to his troops.’* Altekar draws our 
attention to Kamandaka’s statement that a force that gets its wages regu¬ 
larly and promptly would fight with greater enthusiasm than one that is 
not promptly paid. He also refers to the Rdjaiaraiigitfi according to which 
soldiers in medieval Kashmir were paid an additional allowance when 
they were out on duty (firavdsa-dfiana). It has of course to be admitted that 
many of the ruling families nourishing in the early and medieval ages do 
not appear to have issued coins. But the reason apparently is that the 
traders did not feel the necessity for fresh coins owing to the plenty of 
older issues and cowric-shclls in the market. There is enough evidence to 
show that coins of any country, once circulated in the Indian market, 
never went out of use and that cowries were there to make up the scarcity 
even if coins were not occasionally available in particular areas for some 

1. See Rdjataraugint, IV. 495; VII. 145-46. Cf. also dinndra-khan or 
money in terms of crops in Stein, KaBiova's Rdj at or ah gift, Vol. II, pp. 
313,325, and kapardaka-purdna (silver coin counted in cowrie-shells) in the 
official records of the Senas of Eastern India (Majumdar, Ins. Beng., Vol. 
Ill, p. 58, 66, etc.). 

2. The Age of Imperial h'anauj, ed. Majumdar, p. 17. They had also 
Maula soldiers who enjoyed land in lieu of pay. Cf. Altekar, The Rds{ra- 
ku las and their Times, pp. 250 fif. 
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reason or oilier. 1 There is again some reason to believe that, during the 
period in question, the right to mint money was leased to goldsmiths who 
made coins according to the demand of the traders and bankers, and it was 
these latter who determined whether fresh coins were necessary at any 
particular time. They paid a commission for getting their bullion minted 
into coins. 2 3 * 

The wealth exacted by the early Muslim invaders from the defeated 
Indian kings and the plundered temples as well as the high salaries in cash 
paid by the Kashmir kings to their officers undoubtedly point to the great 
prosperity of the country, which must have been due at least partially to 
flourishing internal and external trade. As regards internal trade, \vc may 
refer to the RSjatarahginl indicating Kashmir’s commercial relations with 
Malwa and the Dcccan in the 11th century, while India's trade with the 
Arab world and with China (both by sea and by land) and the countries 
beyond the Bay of Bengal can be easily proved. In connection with inter¬ 
nal trade, prominent mention must be made of the mercantile and 
occupational guilds, especially the powerful organisations known from 
South Indian records a3 Spades t, Parodist and Ndnddtsi. The prevalence 
of communal guilds all over the country to look after the members qf a com¬ 
munity is also quite incompatible with the existence of feudalism. 

It is sometimes supposed that the king or landlord had often right over 
the person of the tenants who were tied to the land in more or |es$ the 
feudal sense. 5 This view appears to be wrong. ‘To give a village’ is really 
the same as ‘to give a village together with the villagers’ which means that 
the king’s rent-paying subjects in the village should henceforth pay taxes 
to the donee. Indeed the grant of a village without giving the donee the 
power of tax-collection from the villagers was never meant by any Indian 
document, though records of the grants of different dynasties were vyorded 
in different styles. As regards the occasional m cnt *on qf the gift of a 
village together with this or that person or class of people, such as the 
reference to vintners, etc., being attached to a giftryillage, no dqpbt means 

1. CF .JfJfSl, Vol. VIII, pp. 82 ff.; Vol. XXJII, pp. 297 ff. 

2. Cf. ibid., Vol. XV,p. 189; see Vol. VII, pp. 87 ff.; Vol. XXXIV, 
pp. 1 ff. 

3. Cf. Journal of Economic and Social History of the Orient, VoJ. VI, Part 

III, 1963, pp. 296 ff.; JIH, Vol. XXX, p. 310. 
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that the revenue income from particular classes was state monopoly in 
some areas exactly as the income from mango and some other trees. Pro¬ 
fessionals like the priests, barbers, carpenters, washermen, etc., often 
enjoyed State land or common village land on the condition of offering their 
services regularly to the villagers, 1 2 and such people could be attached to 
a grant without the state having any right over their person. Some of the 
attached persons were no doubt slaves. But agriculturist householders 
allotted to a grant must have been enjoying State land or favours for 
working in the State farms or for ploughing State land on the condition of 
receiving a share of the crops. Particular merchants of markets in different 
villages were often attached to a particular gift village by the Eastern 
Gaiiga kings apparently because the king was willing to augment the 
donee’s income by transferring his revenue income from them in favour of 
the donee. It is impossible to believe that the king could have any right 
over the person of the Snsthim often mentioned in this connection. (Some¬ 
times people of one state migrated to and settled in another, so that tenants 
were never tied to the soil in India as in the European feudal system.) 

As Hallam long ago pointed out, “It is easy to find partial resemblance 
to the feudal system. The relation of patron and client in the republic of 
Rome has been deemed to resemble it, as well as the barbarians and 
veterans who held frontier lands on the tenure of defending them and the 
frontier; but they were bound not to an individual, but to the State. Such 
a resemblance of fiefs may be found in the Zamindars of Hindustan and 
the Timariots of Turkey. The clans of the Highlanders and Irish followed 
their chieftain into the field; but their tie was that of imagined kindred 
and birth, not the spontaneous compact of vassalage.'’ 3 

In spite of Hallam’s warning, Tod, in the first half of the last century, 
was tempted to betieve in the existence of most of the peculiar characterist¬ 
ics of feudalism in late medieval Rajasthan. 3 Fortunately, however, later 


1. Services could be paid by allotment of land by all people enjoying 
landed property, such askings, landlords, traders, cultivators, etc.; but 
those who enjoyed the allotted land for their services were in a position 
to give up the land and stop rendering service and to settle in a different 
district or state. This is quite different from feudal bonds. 

2. Middli Agu, Vol. I, p. 200. 

3. Annals and Anliquilits of Rajasthan, ed. Crooke, Vol. I, pp. 153 ff. 
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writers on the subject have exposed Tod's “obvious anxiety to discover 
elements of European Feudalism in the Rajput States,” 1 2 3 Sometimes even 
more careful writers also made similar mistakes. Thus Stein, in the latter 
half of the last century, explains the word fldmara, as found in Kalh&$&’« 
R&jataraAgini, as 'a feudal baron.’* But the damara: of Kashmir were rural 
landholders and not feudal barons in the European sense. This is quite 
clear from several references in the Rajatarangini. It is said that king 
Lalitaditya (8th century A. D.) warned his successors not to leave with 
the cultivators of the land more than what was necessary for their bare 
sustenance and the cultivation of their fields, because, if they were allowed 
to accumulate wealth, they would, in a single year, become formidable 
Samaras strong enough to defy the king’s command (IV. 347-48). In the 
11th century A. D., Jayyaka, the clever son of a householder of Selyapura, 
is stated to have succeeded in becoming a famara by means of accumulat¬ 
ing the income derived from his lands and trading with foreign countries 
in foodgrains (VII. 499 IT.). One could therefore become a ddmara with, 
out any contact or contract with the king. On the execution of Lakkana- 
candra, a damara in possession of the fort orDudhaghataand the surround¬ 
ing lands, by order of king Kalaia, the ddmara's widow offered the fort to 
the king apparently for protection from the inroads of the Daradas, 
though the king refused the offer, so that the Dugdhaghata region, which 
looks like the hereditary property of the damara , Tell into the hands of the 
Darada ruler (VII. 1171 AT.), Considering the above cases, it is impossible 
to agree with Stein’s hesitant conjecture that “a kind of service tenure, 
the gram of land in return for military or other services, may have been 
the original foundation of the system.”* It is interesting to note that, in 
the 16th century, the designation ddmara was applied to local grandees 
bodi Hindu and Muhammadan, 4 and the same seems to have been the 
position in early times. 

With the growth of communism, a new conception of history deve¬ 
loped, and a socio-economic approach to historiography became popular 

1. Cf. A. C. Banerjec, The Rajput Stales and the East India Company, pp. 
239 ff. 

2. FCalhana’s Rajatarangini, Vol. II, pp. 304 ff. 

3. Op. cit., p. 307. 

4. Loc.cit . 
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with a section or Western historians who conceive of the existence of four 
successive stages through which the history of a country has to pass. These 
arc : (1) the primitive community and the system of slavery, (2) the 
feudal period, (3) the capitalist period, and (4) the epoch of socialism. 1 2 
This uncritical and dogmatic approach exercised considerable influence 
on some Indian historians about the middle of the present century, and 
we have seen attempts to prove the existence of a feudal period in early 
Indian history. It is not that different writers of this category interpret the 
data in the same way. Often they differ widely in this respect, one finding 
traces of the system only in one period and another in a second. Really, 
however, the views of all these writers appear to us to be based on mis¬ 
understanding and wrong interpretation or the evidence at our disposal 
as well as on the study only of a part of it. Like the Zamindari system of 
late medieval Hindustan, the early Indian land system may exhibit some 
superficial resemblance with European feudalism; but none of the essen¬ 
tial characteristics of the feudal system lias been traced in India. 

6. More Comments on Recent Views on ‘Indian’ Feudalism. 

Our attention has been drawn to a Chinese account* of India, which 
belongs to 732 A.D. and runs as follows: 

“(I) According to the law of the Five Indies, from the king, the royal 
consort and the princes down to the chiefs and their wives, all build monas¬ 
teries separately in accordance with their respective capacities and abilities. 


1. Cf. Outline History of the U. S. S. R., Moscow, 1960. 

2. See Jan Yun-Hua, ‘Hui Chao’s Record on Kashmir' in Kashmir 
Research Biannual, No. 2 (1962), pp. 119-20; R.S. Sharma, Indian Feudalism: 
C. 300-1200 , pp. 58-59. Workers in the field of Indian historical research 
generally attach considerable importance to the early accounts of foreign 
writers, even though they arc often found to be demonstrably defective. It 
is well known as to how the statement of Megasthenes regarding the 
absence of slavery in ancient India and the freedom of the country from 
famines influenced some students of Indian history and how they arc now 
usually believed to be due to insufficient study or misunderstanding of the 
socio-economic life of ancient India. Cf. R.C. Majumdar, The Classical 
Accounts of India, pp. 224, 233; sec also Camb. Hist, hid., Vol.I, pp. 203, 
416; A.N. Bose, Social and Rural Economy of Northern India, 600 B.C.-200 
A.D. , Vol. I, 1942, pp. 129 ff. 
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Each of them builds his own temple, but does not construct it jointly. 
They say, ‘When each person has one’s own meritorious virtues, what is 
the necessity of joint effort ?’ 

“(II) Whenever a monastery is built, a village and its folk are imme¬ 
diately offered to support the Three Precious Ones. Merely building a 
monastery without making any donation of a village and its folk is not done. 

“(Ill) This is followed as an example by foreign countries. 

“(IV) The king, the queen and the royal consorts have their respective 
villages and their folk. 

“(V) Donation is free and the king is not asked for that. This also 
applies in the case of building a temple. When it is necessary to build a 
temple, they build it and the king is not asked. The king dare not obstruct. 
He is afraid lest it should infect him with sins. 

“(VI) As to rich commoners, though they have no village to donate, 
they try their best to build temples and manage these by themselves. 
Whenever they obtain things, they offer them to the Three Precious Ones. 

“(VII) As in the Five Indies no human being is sold, so there are no 
female slaves. 

“(VIII) Villages and their inhabitants could be donated if wanted 
and necessary.” 

This account contains statements characterised by misunderstanding 
and half-truths as will he clear from Use following analysis: 

I. Of course the Indians were never miserly as regards expenditure for 
the purpose of securing religious merit and often built temples, monas¬ 
teries, etc., individually when they could afford it. But the impression 
created is that the Indians always built religious establishments indivi¬ 
dually and were never inclined to share the merit accruing to a pious deed 
with anybody else. This is certainly wrong since collective performance of 
deeds for the sake of religious merit has been an important feature of 
Indian religious life throughout the ages. We have many instances of Mityas 
and cavc-dwellings for monks made by the inhabitants of an entire village, 
or all the members of a family, or a guild or a group of people. 1 There are 
innumerable similar other cases of meritorious deeds jointly performed 

1. Cf. c.g., Luders’List of Inscriptions, Nos. 1037, 1045, 1048, 1107, 
1121,1127, 1140,1153,1169, 1180, 1183. 
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by a group of persons. 1 It is well known that grants of land were made by 
early Indian kings often for the religious merit of their own as well as their 
parents or families,* while Buddhist images were dedicated to temples for 
the merit of the donors and their parents, teachers, etc., as well as for the 
benefit of the whole world. 3 A Nagarjunikonda inscription says how queen 
Rudradhara-bha^arikS, besides donating a pillar, contributed a sum of 
170 dinari-mdfakas towards the expenses incurred for building a Stupa by 
her husband's paternal aunt. 1 

II. That a village and its folk were granted in favour of a monastery 
as soon as it was founded by the kings, etc., is a half-truth since often rent- 
free plots of land were granted for the maintenance of religious establish¬ 
ments instead of rent-free villages 0 and often permanent endowments 
(aksaya-nivi) were created for their maintenance by depositing a sum of 
money in a guild.* 

III. That the custom of granting land for the maintenance of religious 
establishments was emulated by some foreign rulers is corroborated by 
the Nalanda plate of Devapala recording the grant of five villages of the 
Patna-Gaya region for the maintenanccof the monastery built at Nalanda 
by the Sailendra king Balaputradcva of Indonesia and Malayasia and that 
of one village by the Cola king R&jaraja I in favour of another monastery 
built at Nagapattanam by another Sailendra king named Maravijayottuh- 
gavarman. 7 The gift villages in question were apparently purchased, at 
least theoretically, by the builders of the monasteries from the P&la and 
Cola kings respectively.* It seems however that such establishments found- 

1. See ibid., Nos. 925-26,931, 1006, 1020, 1024, 1041, 1121, 1127, 
1181, 1210, 1239, 1248, 1250-52, 1254-55, 1262, 1271-72, 1280-81, 1284, 
1287, 1291-92, 1294, 1303, 1329-30. 

2. See, e.g., Select Inscriptions, 1965, pp. 395, 467, 487, 491, etc. 

3. See, e.g.,JBRS, Vol. XXXVII, Parts 3-4, 1951 (Some Inscriptions 
from Bihar, p. 10); Vol. XLI, Part 2, 1955 (Jaynagar Image Inscription 
of Year 35, p. 9), etc. 

4. Ep. Jnd., Vol. XX, p. 19 and note. 

5. Cf. Select Inscriptions , 1965, pp. 197 fF., 200-01. 

6. Cf. ibid., pp. 164 IT. 

7. Sec The History and Culture of the Indian People, Vol. IV. p. 52; Vol. 
V, p. 236 (cf. p. 239). 

8. Cf. Sircar, Indian Epigraphy, pp. 114 ff.; Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXIII, 
pp. 50 fF. 
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ed by rich foreigners were often maintained by grants of money and rent¬ 
paying landed property purchased by them for the purpose. 

IV. This refers to the king's Khas Mahfil and the jdg'trsor rent-free 
holdings in the possession of his dependants, officers and favourites Crea¬ 
tion of such holdings in favour of temples, monks, learned Brahmanas, etc , 
arc well known from the Saka-Satavahana age down to recent times. There 
is evidence to show that the early Indian kings paid for the services of 
their officers and servants in several ways. The Kauliltya Arthasaslra 1 speaks 
or payment of vetana in cash and bhakta in foodgrains to the various grades 
of officers, while the A ianusmrli 2 prescribes payment of wages in foodgrains, 
cash and clothing in the case of menial workers and by jagir in the case of 
high officers. Hiucn tsang's Si-ju-ki* also refers to payment by means of 
jdgtrs in the case of high officers and the Rdjatara&ginV speaks cf payment 
of wages by money or khSrts of crops, although Stein believes that the 
Kashmirian officers, etc., were usually paid in crops. There is likewise 
reference in the cpigraphic records to the king’s K lifts Mahfil 1 and the 
jdgirs in the possession of the king’s officers and the members of the royal 
family.® 

It has to be noticed that, in the rent-free holdings andja^Trr, the obli¬ 
gations of the inhabitants towards the king were transferred to the land¬ 
lord. The lower class of tenants (such as temporary tenants) in such hold¬ 
ings had to offer w j/i or unpaid labour to the master. This has been some¬ 
what misunderstood in the Chinese account as the grant of villages together 
with their folk. 

V. The impression created by the statement that all kinds of donations 
and the building of temples, etc., could be undertaken by anybody without 
the sanction of the government is no doubt wrong. Donation of money 
from one’s own pocket and of rent-paying land out of one’s landed property 

1. Cf. Shamasastry’s trans., pp. 276 ff. 

2. See VII. 118-119, 126. 

3. Watters, On Tuan Chwing's Travels in India , Vol. I, p. 177. 

4. Cf. Stein, Kalhaia's Rajalaraiigini, Vol. II, pp. 327-28. 

5. Sec Select Inscriptions , 1965, p. 200, text line 4: r&jakam kstlram- 
asmatsvaloakam. 

6. See JAS, Letters, Vol. XX, p. 206, for the grant of land out of their 
respective jag'irs by the king’s mother, by his two sons and by one.of his 
ministers. 
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apparently did not require the king’s special consent, although the transfer 
of the ownership of landed property must have required the recognition of 
the State. But the creation of a rent-free holding out of one’s jag'ir was not 
possible without the State’s permission and that is why the Vanglya 
Sahitya Parijad plate of Viivarupascna ratifies the grants made out of the 
jagirx of the king’s mother, of his two sons and of one of his ministers. 1 

The specific mention of temple-building in the passage <ievakula- 
puskariny-ddikam kdrayitua in the above-mentioned Vahgfya Sahitya 
Parisad plate of ViSvarupasena makes it clear that t-'mples could be built 
by the privileged tenants without government sanction, but that the 
ordinary tenants were not entitled to do so.* 

VI. There is evidence to show that a rich commoner paid some money 
to the State for creating a rent-free holding in favour of a temple and the 
Government approved of his proposal.* 

VII. This of course reminds us of similar wrong statements of Megas- 
thenes, to which reference has been made above. 

VIII. That rent-paying villages could be granted without the king’s 
special permission (probably on payment of fees required for the transfer 
oflandlordship) and that rent-free holdings could be created by payments 
made to the government is to be admitted. But the implication that the 
inhabitants of the gift village served as serfs to the donees is certainly 
wrong. A village was normally inhabited by people of different communi¬ 
ties including Brahmanas, M.ihattaras, Knranas, merchants, artisans, etc., 
and its permanent tenants enjoyed privileges of various grades and it is 
only the obligations of llie villagers to the king that could be transferred to 
the donees of the royal grams. Priests, carpenters, barbers, fishermen and 
others who enjoyed village-land in lieu of service had to offer their service 
to the new landlord while temporary tenants had to offer their risli or 
unpaid labour according to rules. It is however absurd to think that high 
class people including Brahmanas, village-elders and big merchants served 
as serfs. 

Let us take up a specific case. The Khoh copper plate grant of Maharaja 
Sarvaniitha, dated in the Gupta year 193 (512 A.D.) records a grant as 

1. Loc. cit. 

2. Ibid., p. 207. 

3. See Select Inscriptions, pp. 333, 348-49, 357-58, 360-61. 
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follows : ‘MaJidrija Sarvanutha informs the cultivators including the 
Brahmanas as well as the artisans at the village of Airamaka on the 
northern banks of the Tamasa : 'Be it known to you that this village is 
allotted by me, in four shares, permanently, together with the taxes on 
permanent and temporary tenants and freedom from the entry of royal 
agents and policemen. Two of the four shares belong to Vijnunandin, 
and the third and fourth respectively to Skandaniiga'sson Saktinfiga and 
to Kumaranaga and SkandanOga. The gift village is to be enjoyed by 
themselves and their descendants. It is moreover agreed by them and by 
myself that the village is given for the repairs, by the donees and their 
descendants for the increase of their religious merit, of whatever may be 
broken or torn in the shrine of the Bhagavat (Vijnu) established by them 
and in that of Aditya-bhafl&roka as well as for the maintenance of bali, cam, 
saltra, perfumes, incense, garlands and lamps. You yourselves should 
render to die donees the offering of the customary dues including taxes in 
the shape of the grain*share and periodical offerings and tax payable in 
cash and shall be obedient to their commands.’ 1 

It is quite clear from the language of the record, which is not dissimilar 
to dial of numerous other similar documents, that the king relegated to 
the donee landlords what he himself expected and realised from the 
villagers. It is indeed impossible to think that the tenants including the 
Brahmanas, artisans and other inhabitants, who arc clearly stated to have 
paid taxes in kind and cash, were mere serfs. 

We therefore find it difficult to agree with the view that die said 
Chinese account of 732 A.D. “establishes a significant link between the 
breakdown ofslavery and emergence of serfdom” and that “obviously the 
inhabitants were bound to serve the donors as long as they lived under 
them and to serve the beneficiaries when they were transferred to the 
latter.” 3 Since the pattern of the donation of villages in favour of temples 
does not exhibit any change in the Indian royal documents from die Saka- 
Satavahana age to recent times, there is no justification for postulating the 
breakdown ofslavery and emergence of serfdom on the basis of the Chinese 
account or 732 A.D. specially because rent-free land and villages were 
granted by Indian rulers in favour of Buddhist monks dwelling in the 

1. Cf. Corp. Int./nd., Vol. Ill, pp.128-29; Select Inscriptions, pp.391-92. 

2. R.S. Sharma, Indian Feudalism: C. 300-1200, p. 59. 
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excavated eaves of Western India as early as the 2nd century A.D., and 
when even the pre-Gupta work called Manusmrli speaks of the jagirs 
enjoyed by the different grades of the king’s governors, 1 2 it is indeed absurd 
to speak of the emergence of serfdom about 732 A.D., on the basis of the 
Chinese account of the said date. 

In an interesting paper on ‘Qjiasi-manorial Rights in Ancient India', 
published in the Journal of Economic and Social History of the Orient, Vol. VI, 
Partiii, 1963, pp. 296-309, it has been first pointed out that the ancient 
Indian cultivators were not tied to the soil like the European serfs and were 
in a position to settle in a different state and that this right is indicated by 
such medieval texts as the Brfiamtaradiya Purina (assigned to c. 750-900 
A.D.), Vidyakara’s Subh&filaratnakosa (12th century) and the BaburnamZ 
(16th century). We agree with this view and may quote various other 
texts in its favour. 

But the author of the said paper then thinks that the Upamitibhava- 
prapancakalhd of Siddharji (960 A.D.) and a number of early medieval 
inscriptions indicate the existence of feudal serfdom and manorial villages 
in some parts of Northern India. In our opinion, this is due to misunder¬ 
standing of the evidence at our disposal. If the above contention would 
have been correct, we would not have found references to the system con¬ 
fined only to one work of Sanskrit literature. 

According to a story in the Upamitibhacaprapancakalhdf the entire 
population of a city which was the bhukti of a ruler named Karmapariiiama 
was thrown by the latter into cells and kept there for a long lime. Another 
ruler named Sadftgama liberated some of the wretched people and settled 
them elsewhere, while Karmaparinama's sister brought some people from 
a different town to occupy the places vacated by those liberated citizens. 
Two things have to be noticed in this story. Firstly, Karmaparinama was 


1. See Manu (VII. 188-19) cited above, p. 23. The ruler of a village 
enjoyed whatever the villagers have to pay to the king in the shape of anna , 
pana , indhana , etc., while the rulers of ten, twenty, hundred and thousand 
villages should enjoy respectively one kula (two halos , one hala being the 
area that can be cultivated by one plough in a year) of land, five hulas (10 
halos) of land, one. village and one township (dasi kulan-tu bhutijita vimsi 
panca kuldr.i cajgrdmath grdma-sat-adhyak}ah sahasradhipatih puram). 

2. XXXVIII. 87. 
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an oppressive ruler and his tyranny, like that of such Kashmirian monarch) 
as Sankaiavarmanand Harja, cannot be regarded as the normal behaviour 
of ancient Indian rulers. Secondly, Karmaparinama's sister brought some 
citizens for settling them in another city not by compulsion but by 
persuasion and allurement. It can be easily done even today. Muhammad 
bin Tughluq Shah had apparently no proprietary right over the person of 
those citizens of Delhi, whom he took to his new capital at DaulatSbad 
(Devagiri). 1 2 

The Nirmand plate of Samudrasena (8th century) records the grant or 
a village to a body of Brahmanas together with its inhabitants ( pralivasi - 
jana). x But the reference is no doubt to the fact that the villagers who 
so long paid taxes to the donor would henceforth have to pay them 
to the donee. The grant of a village really means the transfer of the 
donor’s revenue income, etc., from the villagers, to the donees. The gift 
of a village without such income would be useless to the donee. ‘Granting 
a village’ and ‘granting a village together with the villagers’ thus mean 
the same tiling, and the latter certainly docs not refer to the king’s or land¬ 
lord's proprietary right over the villagers' person. Because the donated 
land could be either inhabited or uninhabited, the grant of inhabited areas 
was sometimes stated to include the inhabitants (i.e. the right to collect 
taxes, etc., from them) specifically. 

A Nanana plate of the 12th century records the grant or permanent 
allotment of certain persons (including songstresses, musicians and culti¬ 
vators) to a deity, 3 and it has been supposed that ‘these people were not 
slaves but independent persons'. There is however little doubt that most 
of them were slaves belonging to the well-known classes of Deoadasa and 
Devaddsi. There was (and still is at least in some parts of the country) 
another class of professional people, e.g., the priests, barbers, washermen, 
carpenters, etc., who enjoyed village land on the condition of rendering 
service to the villagers. Such people enjoying state land or common land 
of a village could of course be allotted to the donee, and the transfer would 
not indicate any right of the king or landlord over the person of the people 

1. For some of the Sultan’s unnatural acts and the transfer or capital, 
see Camb. Hist. Ind.,V ol. Ill, pp. I36ff. 

2. Corp. Ins. Ind., VoI. Ill, pp. 286fT. 

3. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXIII, pp. 244fT. 
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since the families would cease to be under the obligation of rendering 
service whenever they gave up the enjoyment of the property. They were 
therefore not tied to the soil in the feudal sense. 

Sometimes agriculturist householders must have enjoyed State land or 
favours on the condition of working in the State farms or of cultivating 
State land on the basis of a share of the produce. Such cultivators could be 
allotted to thr gift land since the State had a right over their services so 
long as they were enjoying Stale property or favours. There is no question 
of the State having any right over their person so long as they did not sell 
themselves to the State and become slaves of the latter. 

In die charters of the Bhauma-Karas of Orissa, the grant of a village 
includes such subjects ( prakrti ) as weavers, milkmen, vintners, etc. 1 2 It has 
been suggested that these records point to the king's right over the persons 
belonging to certain occupations and crafts. But, in our opinion, the 
revenue income from the weavers, etc., was the State monopoly and was 
not enjoyed by the non-privileged rent-paying landlords. That is why the 
State generally transferred its right in the cases or the donees who were 
privileged landlords. This is exactly similar to the transfer of the right over 
mango and some other trees in favour of the privileged tenants and 
landlords.* 

The grants of the Eastern Gahga king Narasiifalia II generally allot to 
u gift village a few persons called praja or subject. In one such case, wc 
have reference to the following persons attached to the village: a conch- 
shell worker, a banker or merchant ( sres[hin ), a goldsmith, two oilmen, a 
milkman and a potter belonging to this market or that. 3 It is diflicult to 
believe, with the author of the paper cited above, that the king could have 
any right over the person of the bankers and merchants. Apparently, the 
revenue income from the said persons, who were not inhabitants of the gift 
village, was transferred to the donee in order to augment his income; other¬ 
wise, the merchants received certain concessions from the State and, in 
return, allowed themselves to be attached to the gift village or settled 
therein. 


1. Cf. Ep. lnd., Vol. XXVIII, p. 216; Vol. XXIX, p. 89. 

2. Sec, e.g., ibid., Vol. XXIX, p. 8, text line 42. 

3. Ibid., Vol. XXVIII, pp. 190-91. 
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The Assam plate 1 2 3 4 of Vallablinraja records the grant of seven villages 
to an almshouse together with the inhabitants (called jana ) as well as with 
five persons (called sahZya or assistant) who were given along with their 
wives and children. If the king had equal right over the person of all the 
inhabitants of the villages, it would be difficult to explain the separate 
mention of the two classes. It appears that the assistants were slaves or 
that their families were enjoying State land for rendering particular 
services. 

The expression sa-keim-kcrsaka-vanig-uftslaDya occurring in the Candella 
grants 8 means 'together with the houses or households of the artisans, agri¬ 
culturists and merchants* and refers to die transference of the kings 1 right 
over the revenue income of the said classes of people in the donee’s favour. 
Apparently certain classes of people such as the Brahma^as were excluded 
from the transfer. 

One set of the Anjancri plates (8th century) states that a ruler first 
peopled a township and a few localities and then granted them in favour 
of a mercantile guild {nagara) headed by certain snf thins.* Likewise, an 
Eastern Ganga king of the 13th century granted to a Brahmana a township 
containing four palatial buildings and thirty houses inhabited by various 
citizens who included a number of merchants and people of different pro- 
fessions. ,, It is hardly possible to think that the rulers in these eases gave 
to the donees anything more than their income from the townships. The 
mention of the personal names or the merchants and professionals in the 
Ganga record would suggest that they were recently and specially brought 
from other places to people die township in question. 

The above discussion is expected to cover the various inscriptions cited 
in the paper we have referred to above. The learned author further says, 
"As regards the status of the men said to have been attached to the donee 
as a religious grant, it is clear that they were not slaves but independent 
persons. They have also to be distinguished alike from serfs, if serfdom is 
conceived as a perpetual adherence to the soil of an estate owned by a 
lord. If performance or services for other persons is taken as the essence of 

1. Ep. Ind.y Vol. V, pp. 183 (T. 

2. Ibid., Vol. XXXII, pp. 121 ff. 

3. Ibid., Vol. XXV, p. 237. 

4. Ibid., Vol. XXVIII, p. 244. 



the status of a serf, the men of our inscriptions may be described ns serfs, 
but only in a restricted sense. The comparison is probably close with the 
villeins of theEuropcan manorial system which is associated widi depend¬ 
ence of a population on a ruler consisting not in ownership extending 
over persons notin contractual agreements, but in various forms and degrees 
of subjection, chiefly regulated by custom." We arc not inclined to agree 
with this view. 

In our opinion, the persons in question, in most cases, enjoyed State 
land on the basis of a contract and were not compelled to serve the king or 
landlord when they were pleased to give up the possession of the property. 
Their obligation and status were not the same as those of the serfs or 
villeins. 

The Indian king or landlord of the early period demanded free labour 
from the subjects, and the charters creating rent-free holdings specifically 
state that the right to unpaid labour from the tenants was transferred to 
the donee who was himself exempted from all obstructions or troubles no 
doubt including the supply of free labour to the king. But the obligation 
was not of the feudal type since nobody was tied to the soil. Even in the 
late medieval cases in which the kings of a particular area donated land on 
the condition that the donee would supply forces at the time of war, the 
latter seems to have been under no obligation when he relinquished the 
property. 

Indian landlordism is sometimes confused with European feudalism. 
While, in the feudal system, the king as the lord of all land gave big estates 
to the barons on the condition of receiving service and help from the latter 
on particular occasions, the Indian kings, whose claim of ownership over 
die land under permanent tenants was never real, mostly created 3mall 
estates in favour of Br&hmanas and religious institutions, and it was usually 
stated in clear terms in the charters that the donees were exempt from all 
obligations. Indeed, the donees of the majority of the Indian land grants 
were utterly unsuitable for offering military assistance to the donors who 
avowedly created the free holdings only for religious meritand fame. Thus 
feudalism is a misnomer in the Indian context. 



CHAPTER III 


PRIVILEGED ESTATES AND TENANTS 
1. Rent-fret Estates. 

When a village was made the subject of a grant, the charters of the 
PAIa kings of Eastern India usually specify that the gift land included the 
boundaries, 1 grass land and pasture land or the village (soa-sima-t^nayuti- 
goeara-paryanta), the surface of the ground (tala), the space above the ground 
(i uddesa ), the dry land and waters of the village {jala-sthala) and the pits 
and barren spots ( gart-osara ), occasional mention being also made of grass 
and fish in the same context.* Many of these are also specified in the 
records of the Senas, 3 which occasionally include fallow and cultivated 
plots of land ( khila-nala ). The Belabo plate of Bhojavai man mentions the 
majority of these and further includes salt pits (lavana). 1 The Ramganj 
plate of Uvaraghosa mentions most of these with the addition of the cow¬ 
house (( gokula ), market place and landing station (halt a-ghat la).* Records 
of some rulers of the Himalayan region mention, besides boundaries and 
pasture lands, trees, orchards, springs and waterfalls (vrk^drdm-odbhtda- 
prasravana).* The charters of the Candellas include in the list such items as 

1. The boundaries of the gift land were often clearly indicated or 
demarcated, though sometimes it was considered unnecessary to mention 
them in details because they were well-marked and were also well known 
to the people. 

2. Gaudalekhamdld, pp. 39,61,97, 154. The word utaraia sometimes 
explained as a saline spot; but sa-gart-osara and sa-lavana arc both men¬ 
tioned in the same epigraph in some cases (Ins. Beng., Vol. Ill, p. 21; Ep. 
Ind., Vol. XXXIII, p. 140). 

3. Ins. Beng., Vol. Ill, pp. 63, 74,87, 96, 102, 112, 125,137, 147. 

4. Ibid., p. 21. 

5. Ibid., pp. 153-54. 

6. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXI, pp. 281, 288, 296. According to theSungal 
plate of king Vidagdha of Chamba, the land was granted ‘as far as its 
limits, grass, pounds and pasture ground together with the fruit trees and 
with the water courses and channels; with fallow land and cultivated land* 
(Indian Epigraphy, p.394). 
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temples and ramparts ( mandira-prakara ) and mines ( khani ) with special 
reference to deposits of iron and other metals ( loh-Sdy-akara), x and some¬ 
times also pits, road-crossings [calvara) and barren spots as well as salt 
pits. 8 They further refer to the entrance and exit or the gift land {nirgama- 
pravtsa) and whatever else there may be within the boundaries (rim- 
anlargata-vaslu). Sometimes they also include ponds ( lalla ), tanks, rivers 
and hills, the cow-houses, wood, bricks and stones, the dwellings of artisans, 
cultivators and traders, the domestic and wild animals, and the birds and 
aquatic beings. 8 In the Paramara charters, mention is sometimes made of 
houses, house-sites, threshing floors, sites of threshing floors, lalabhedyd 
(possibly, waste land attached to the gift village), cow-houses, what is 
produced in the sky and is found under the earth, the temples, gardens, 
tanks, step-wells, wells, etc. 1 2 3 4 5 6 In some eases, the copper-plate grants of the 
early rulers of Assam refer to homestead land, low land, high land, waters, 
pasture land, aoakara (probably, mounds), etc., besides the boundaries and 
the space above the ground. 8 In the records of the Gfihadavala kings of 
U.P., we have, likewise, land and waters, iron mines and salt pits, the 
mahua and mango trees and woods, gardens, branches, grass land and 
pasture land as well as the space above the ground and the region under 
its surface. 8 Iu the copper-plate grants of the Imperial Gangas of Orissa 
and in some other epigraphs of the region, special mention is made of the 
tortoise along with fish. 7 8 Some such regional traits can also be traced in 
certain other cases cited above. The Bhauma-Knra charters of Orissa 
specifically mention the subjects including weavers, milkmen, vintners, 
etc., as also the outposts in the villages, passes and ferry stations ( kluta - 
gluiUa-nadilara-slhan-adi-gulmaka ).• The reference to weavers, etc., in 
connection with the gift village reminds us of the charters of the Ganga king 
Narasimha II (1278 1305 A.D.), which usually mention certain persons as 


1. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXII, pp. 122, 125, 217. 

2. Ibid., p. 122; cf. p. 125. 

3. Ibid., pp. 122-23. 

4. Ibid.,p. 155. 

5. Ibid., p. 291. 

6. Ibid., Vol. XXXIII, p. 179. 

7. Ibid., Vol. XXVIII, pp. 191, 194. 

8. Ibid., p. 216. 
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tenants ( prajd) forming an anga or part of the grant. Thus the second set 
of the Kendupatna plates mentions the following seven individuals : (I) 
Kalidasa, a sankhakara (worker in conch-shells) of the Golaoda-ha^a, (2) 
Keso-dreMhin of the Jayanngara-haJta, (3) AlilG, a goldsmith of the 
Kivalelo-haf$a, (4) Vanamalin, an oilman of Arulalapura, (5) AnaniSi, a 
milkman of the Vattakc^vara-haHa, (6) Indii, a potter of the Painapad&* 
hajta, and (7) Vanamftlin, an oilman of Jhajhallapura. 1 Likewise, the 
Nagari plates of king Anahgabhlma III (1211-39 A.D.) record the grant 
of a township covering 30 vd[is (probably 600 acres) in Purana-grama and 
Jayanagara-grama containing four palacc-like houses endowed with walls, 
muk/ia-mandapai and tnad/iya-man(iapos as well as thirty other houses inhabi¬ 
ted by a number of citizens. The inhabitants of the township are stated to 
have included a perfumer, a worker in conch-shdls, a splitter of wood 
( pdtakara ), agoldsmith and a brazier as well as three sellers of betel leaves, 
one florist, one dealer in sugar ( gudika ), two milkmen, two weavers, two 
oilmen, two potters and three fishermen. There were also a barber, some 
craftsmen and a washerman. This list of people belonging to various 
communities and professions inhabiting the township of the thirteenth 
century throws welcome light on the socio-economic lire of Orissa in the 
medieval period.* 

We have seen above that salt was a royal monopoly according to many 
of the records referred to. It may be mentioned in this connection that a 
large number of early South Indian inscriptions, including those of the 
Satavahanas, speak of ‘digging for salt’ in the same context.* Sometimes 
sugar (gMfte) is added to salt, while, in its place, ‘moist substances’ ( kliitna * 
krtni) is often mentioned. It appears that 'the moist substances’ included 
sugar and toddy. Thus the word ‘digging’ (kkdtaka, khaneka) probably 
indicates both digging the earth and piercing certain trees. While sugar 
and toddy could be obtained from the date and palmyra palms, salt could 
be gathered from salt-water wells as also from certain plants. There is 
some evidence of the manufacture of salt from the salty earth by the land¬ 
lords in the Varanasi region of U.P. as late as the nineteenth century. 
Water drawn from wells was poured on the field and, when it dried out, a 

1. Ep. IruL, Vol. XXVIII, p. 189. 

2. Ibid., p. 244. 

3. Sec SeUct Inscriptions, pp. 192, 194, 408, 414, 41 7, 422, 439. 
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finger’s breadth of salt was found to have gathered on the surface. 1 2 3 In 
Eastern India, salt was made by the poor people, till the nineteenth century, 
by boiling, in water, the ashes of dried up banana plants, though this 
process docs not appear to have involved digging or piercing. 

The Basim plates of Vindhyaiakti II contain a passage which seems to 
indicate that die grant in question was made together with the platforms 
used for the collection of tolls (matica) and important records in the custody 
of local officials ( maltdkarana ).* This suggests that, not only the local 
administrative machinery, but also the local archives were sometimes 
placed at the disposal of the donees of a gift village. 

In the list of privileges conferred on the donees (landlords) in the 
records of Western and Central India and the Deccan, sometimes we find 
the mention of aoala, uit-adeya, kara-vat-ollara, bhut-opdtla-praiyaya, etc., 
which appear to refer to any income resulting from changes caused by 
nature and her agcnciej, e.g., cyclones, earthquakes, changes in the course 
of rivers, etc.’ This would refer to accretion of land to the estate caused 
by natural agencies, anything brought to the land of the estate from 
neighbouring estates by storms, and similar other incomes. 

In a large number of copper-plate charters, reference is made to the 
grant being made with the right over nidhi (treasure trove) and upanidhi 
(probably deposits or accumulations on the soil). 4 5 6 This upanidhi is called 
nidhlna or niksepa in some records, 8 although the word nidhina is sometimes 
also used to indicate a fresh assessment of taxes. 4 When an estate was 
granted together with nava-nidhaita, the landlord was probably empowered 
to assess the taxes of die tenants afresh. Nidhana is sometimes mentioned 


1. Select Inscriptions, p. 488, note. 

2. Sircar, Indian Epigraphy, p. 392. 

3. See Altekar, The R&sl/akutas and Their Times , p. 228; Sircar, Indian 
Epigraphy , p. 40. Sometimes we have bhuta-pelta-pratyaya which may also 
be a mistake for bhuta-vcita-pralyZya or bhul-opdtta-praty&ya [Ep. Ind., Vol. 
Ill, p. 109; Sircar, Indian Epigraphy p. 398) ;cf. Corp. Ins. Ind., VoL III, pp. 
137, 166, 179. In some cases, we have vata-bhuta or bhuta-vata. 

4. Corp. Ins. Ind., Vol. Ill, pp. 338, 346,395 ( sa-nidhi-s-opanidhi ). 

5. Ep. Ind. t Vol. XXV, p. 139 (sa-nidhi-nidhana) j Vol. XXXII, p. 42 
(' nidhi-niksepa ). 

6. Ind. Ant., Vol. VI, pp. 180 ff. (nava-nidhand-sahitd). 
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in association with dlipaka or a!iyaka which seems to mean‘income from 
bees (».*. wax, honey, etc.)’. 1 2 3 

When a village was given to a party, the primary concern of the State 
was to prevent the donee from confiscating certain types of land therein, 
and a large number of charters mention in this context the plots of rfrwr- 
ddya and brahmadaya, i.c. rent-free land in the possession of temples and 
Brahmanas, which were to be excluded by the donees while exercising 
their rights of occupation. 8 Sometimes, such excluded plots of land are 
specified as ralnn-traya and rtyasambhoga. 1 Ratna-traya literally means the 
Buddhist Triratna or three jewels, viz. the Buddha, Dharma and Sarigha. 
But gradually it came to be used in the sense of a Buddhist religious esta¬ 
blishment where the three jewels were worshipped, and, later, it was also 
understood to mean a rent-free holding in the possession of a Buddhist re¬ 
ligious establishment. The epigraphic passage referred to above has used 
the expression ralna-lraya in the last of the three senses. Raja-sambhoga 
literally means ‘the king’s enjoyment or possession'. Later, the expression 
was also understood to indicate 'State land, or State land attached to the 
king’. 

That sometimes an existing rent-free holding was wrongly included in 
the gift land, for which the charter required correction at a later dale, is 
suggested by the Madanpada plate of Viivarupasenaof East Bengal. 4 
The description of the gift land in this record (lines 43-46) is engraved on 
an erasure, clear traces of the original writing being still visible under 
many of the letters. In this re-engraved section, the gift land is stated to 
have been situated in the village called Piftjoka.qhi which is the same as 
modern Pinjari near Madanpada (the findspot of the inscription) in the 
Kotalipada Parganaof the Faridpur District of East Pakistan. A portion 
of the village yielding an annual revenue income (sdm-hi=sainvalsarika- 
hiranya) of 132 silver coins called pur ana or curni was excluded, and the re¬ 
mainder yielding 500 [purdnas or currtis] per annum was made the subject 
of the grant. The smaller part of the village yielding 132 purdnas was 

1. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXVI, p. 18. 

2. Cf. Carp. Ins . Ind., Vol. Ill, p. 179; Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXV, p. 279 
(purva-pradalta-devadSya-brahmadoya-varjita, etc ). 

3. See GaudaUkhamdld, p. 154. 

4. Sec Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXIII, p. 318. 
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called Padati-Sap&marka, apparently after the name of the Paik called 
$3para&rka,and is stated to have belonged to the Stroma of the deity named 
Kandarpafcmkara. 1 2 It is further said that the donee received a second 
plot of land yielding 127 puranas orcurnis annually and situated in the 
village called Narandapa-grama belonging to the said "Stroma of Kandarpa- 
ia&kara* This part of Narandapa-grama was the property of a dependant 
of the king {srakiya-pllya-sva ); that is to say, it formed part of the jagir in 
the possession of one of the king’s dependants. The above two plots of gift 
land were now given the name ofPiajojhlya-grdxna. 

It appears, from what is found in the record, dial, in the original 
document, the whole village of Piftjoklbqhi was granted in favour of the 
donee of our charter and that, some time later when it was brought to the 
notice of the government that a part of the village belonged to the Kanda- 
rapa^arikara Stroma, the necessity of making a readjustment was felt and 
the donee’s loss of 132 silver coins per year was then compensated by the 
gift of another piece of land yielding 127 silver coins per annum. The two 
plots of gift land were situated in two contiguous villages, and they were 
now made one unit under a modified name. This suggests that old grants 
of rent-free holdings were not usually violated by the Stale. 

Sometimes fresh land was given to the donees in exchange for land 
granted previously for other reasons also. Thus a charter of the 18th 
regnal year of the Satavahana king Gautamfputra Satakarni records the 
grant of 200 nivatlanas of land situated in the village of West Kakhadr as a 
rent-free holding in favour of the Buddhist monks dwelling in a cave ex¬ 
cavated in the Nasik hills.* But another charter of the same king, dated 
in his 24 th regnal year, states that no people dwelt in the village of 
Kakhadi, so that the field could not be cultivated, and that, such being 
the case, an area of 100 nivartanas ofState land attached to the king, which 
was situated in the suburbs of the district headquarters, was granted to 
the said monks instead. 3 Because there was dearth of labourers and culti¬ 
vators at Kakhadi, the donees derived little benefit out of the original 
grant, and the government, being informed of the situation, ameliorated 

1. The deity was probably named after Arirajamadanniankara 
Laksmanasena, the words madona and kandarpa being synonyms. 

2. See Select Inscriptions , p. 192. 

3. Ibid., p. 194. 
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their grievances. But, whereas, in the case of the Madanpada plate, the 
old writing was erased in some parts to re-engrave a modified statement, 
in the present case, a fresh charter was issued in favour of the donees. This 
points to the eagerness of the State to ameliorate the legitimate grievances 
of the subjects. 

Fresh charters were also issued when the original documents were 
somehow lost as otherwise a rent-free holding would be treated by the 
king’s collectors of revenue as rent-paying. Thus both the Dubi and 
Nidhanpur copper-plate grants of king Bhaskaravarman of Kamarupa 
record the renewal of two grants originally issued by his great-great- 
grandfathcr Bhutivarman. The Dubi plates say that the original copper¬ 
plate record became completely damaged so that the plates were melted for 
removing die old writing thereon and for reshaping them for the re-engrav- 
ing of the fresh document. 1 2 3 The Nidhanpur copper-plate charter says that 
the fresli document was issued because the gift village had become rent¬ 
paying ( karada) owing to the loss of the original charter. 1 Elsewhere it 
states that, because the document was prepared after the original one had 
been lost due to conflagration, the new writing of the fresh charter should 
not be regarded as a forgery.* Likewise, the Kurud plates of king Narendra 
state that a village was originally granted by the Paramabhaltarakapada 
(i.e. the overlord of Nnrendra’s family), while he had been taking a bath 
in the waters of the holy Gartg3, in favour of a Brahmat?a, by means of a 
charter written on palmyra leaves, but that, as a result of that document 
being destroyed by n conflagration in the donee’s house, Narendra regran- 
ted the village in favour of the original donee’s son for the merit of the 
PatamabhaltaTakapdda since it was established by official investigation 
(< adhikaran-Zvadharand) that the village had been continuously in the 
possession of the BrShmana family. The intervening period between the 
issue and renewal of this document is only one generation, whereas 
Bhutivarman’s grants were renewed by his great-great-grandson after five 
generations. 

The above cases of renewal of old charters indicate the importance of 

1. Ep. Ind., VoL XXX, p. 290. 

2. Komartipasasanavart, p. 17. 

3. Ibid., p. 27. 
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the charters which were required to justify the rent-free enjoyment of the 
estates in the donee’s possession. 

2. Partially privileged Estates. 

A fact to be remembered is that all free-hoiders of estates, even when 
the latter were declared as free from taxes, did not enjoy the same privileg¬ 
es and exemptions. Thus many copper-plate charters say that the grants 
were made with the exclusion of cora (eaura ) or cora-dan^a and sometimes 
of cora-drohaka. 1 2 The expression cora-danda means ‘fines from or punish¬ 
ment of the thieves and robbers’, and the word cora and eaura are techni¬ 
cally used in the same sense. Drohaka means ‘treason against the king’, 
and the present context would suggest the meaning ‘fines from or punish¬ 
ment of the traitors to the king’. 

Thus the landlords, who were donees of the grants in which such 
conditions occur, had no power to deal with the cases of theft and treason 
in their estates, and it is stated in the documents that the king’s Cater and 
B haras (Barkanddzes and Pdiks) were allowed to enter into the estates in 
connection with such cases and not on any oilier occasion. But there arc 
many charters in which the grants arc stated to have been made with the 
right or danda-das-dparadho (otherwise called das-aparadha or daj-Spacdra) 
which refers to fines for ‘ten olfcnces’, in which theft and robbery were 
apparently included. 8 In a number of East Indian grants, moreover, 
das-aparadha or das-apacara is mentioned together with the privilege of 
cauroddherana, i.c. the right to deal with stolen goods recovered from thieves 
or with the recovery of such goods. 3 The expression, used in the same sense 
in certain East Indian records, is sahya-dasdparddha which suggests that 
the king was not to take cognizance of the commission of the ten offences 
in the donee’s estate. 4 These records show that the landlords were not 
only empowered to punish thieves and robbers on their own account, but 
also to recover stolen property from them. 

Moreover, the freedom from taxes, which was the chief characteristic 

1. Corp. Ins. Ind., Vol. Ill, pp. 96, 103,116, 110,122,127. 

2. Ibid., pp. 189,217. 

3. Gaudalekhamald, pp. 39, 61, 97; Mnjumdar, Ins. Beng., Vol. Ill, 
p.5. 

4. Ins. Beng., Vol. Ill, pp. 21,63, 74, 87,96, 102. 
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of the deoadeya, brahmadeya or agrahara estates, did not mean exactly the 
same privilege to their holders in all parts of the country. Thus an inscrip¬ 
tion of the M&thara king Prabhafijanavarman of Knlihga records the gift 
of a locality as an agrahara, but states at the same time that the annual rent 
(kara) was fixed for it at 200 panas probably equivalent to 16000 cowrie- 
shells. 1 2 The same amount is also mentioned in a charter of king Acanda- 
varman of the said region as the annual dues payable to the king for a rent- 
free agrahara.* This was of course a nominal or token tax. 

A number of the above type of sirattas sometimes called kara-sasana or 
charters creating partially rent-paying holdings, have been traced among 
the early epigraphs of Orissa and Andhra Pradesh. 3 4 5 They refer to a piece 
of land cither sold (the purchaser being allowed to enjoy certain privileges) 
or given away, but subject to the payment of a small tax regularly per 
annum. Thus, or the two charters of king Gayidatunga of Orissa, one has, 
"Torograma is made a kara-sasana at nine pala* of silver [per year]”, while 
the other speaks of the fixation ot trnodaka (literally'tax for grass and water') 
for the gift land at four palat of silver without using the word kara or kara- 
sdsana in the context. 1 The word trnodaka, which was essentially a tax for 
the right to graze and water one’s cattle in the pasture lands belonging to 
the State, has here the technical sense of a cess due to the king even when 
the gift land was declared to be revenue-free. There is also no doubt that 
the donee of'the rent-free holding* mentioned in the second of Gayada- 
tunga’s charters referred to above had really to pay the annual tax of 4 
palas of silver. Similar is the case with a charter of the Sulk! king Kulas- 
tambha, which states that the gift village was made a rent-free holding, 
though elsewhere trnodaka is stated to have been fixed for it at 2 palas of 
silver.* The use of the special term trnodaka in preference of kara points to 
the eagerness of some kings to represent a revenue-paying holding asa rent- 
free one as indicated by the Mitdkfard cited above. But there are some 
records discovered in the same region, e.g., the grant of Prabhafijana- 

1. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXX, pp. 114-15. 

2. Ind. His. Quart., Vol. XXIX, p. 290. The king's name was formerly 
read wrongly as Candavarman, 

3. Sec Sircar, Indian Epigraphy , pp. 111 IT. 

4. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXIV, pp. 96 ff. 

5. Ibid., Vol. XII, pp. 156 IT. 
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varman mentioned above as well ascertain charters of the Gangas, Bhafijas 
and SomavarhSJs, which speak, in the same context, ot kara and rojakiya- 
pratyaya (dues payable to ihe king), the charters being often called kara- 
sdsatia. Such charters recording grants with the fixation of a small rent 
are rare outside Orissa and Andhra Pradesh We have noticed only two 
rent-paying grams in other parts of Use country, one being the Nesarika 
plates of the Ra<p*akuja king Govinda III (794-814 A. D.) and another the 
Bhaturiya inscription of king Rajyapaln (c. 908-40 A.D.) of the PAla 
dynasty of Bengal and Bihar. 1 2 It seems that, but for the nominal tax, the 
gift land in such cases was otherwise treated as a completely rent free 
holding. 

The above discussion will show that there were three types of landlords, 
viz., (1) those who enjoyed complete freedom from the payment of taxes, 
(2) those whose estates were partially exempted from taxes so that they had 
to pay taxes at a concession rate, and (3) those who were not exempt from 
taxation. Some of the landlords of the first two classes enjoyed all the rights 
of the king in respect of his tenants, though there were eases in which a 
number of the customary privileges were withheld from many of them. 
The landlords of the third category must have also enjoyed certain privi¬ 
leges. But their nature is difficult to determine in the present state of our 
knowledge. We have suggested below that the owners of rent-paying 
estates were under the obligation of supplying certain articles to the king, 
but that the privileged landlords were free from such obligations. 

3. Issue and Execution of Charters. 

The king's declaration in respect of the grants is not similar in the 
records or thedifierentdynasties or of various parts of the country. Among 
early inscriptions, while a Saka epigraph refers to the grant being declared 
in the nigama-sabha or meeting of the municipal council, certain Satavahana 
and Pallava charters record the donor’s order addressed to the viceroy of 
the district concerned.* And, from this standpoint, copper-plate charters 
can be divided into two categories, viz., (1) those merely announcing that 
some land or a village was granted by the donor, and (2) those that contain 


1. Sircar, Indian Epigraphy, pp. 113-14. 

2. Sel./ns., pp. 158, 191-93,434. 
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an order of the donor in respect of the grant addressed to certain people. 1 
The second of the two classes can be broadly subdivided into four types, 
viz., (I) those in which the addrcssccsarc vaguely and generally indicated; 
(2) those in which the order is primarily addressed to the inhabitants of the 
gift village or the village wherein the gift land was situated or the district 
wherein the gift land or village was situated; (3) those in which the order 
is primarily addressed to the royal officer or officers or agents sometimes 
including the subordinate rulers, fief-holders, etc., and (4) those in which 
both the royal officers or agents, etc., and the inhabitants of the locality in 
question are mentioned. 

The first of these classes is illustrated by the grants of the C&lukyas of 
Badami, in which there is a passage saying, “The king issued an order as 
follows'*. In the second category, the inhabitants of a village arc referred 
to and, in certain cases, they are mentioned along with their rocial or 
administrative leaders (e.g. the Brahmanas, the village headman, etc.) and 
often along with several village officials. Rarely the villagers of a whole 
district are stated to have been ordered after having been summoned 
( samdhuya ). With reference to the villagers and local officials, the words 
used in the rccordsappcar to mean assembled from all sides. The reference 
may be to an announcement to the people, summoned by the beat of drums 
in respect of the grant, in the gift village or the village containing the gift 
land or at the headquarters of the district in which the gift land or village 
was situated. But often the reference is to the present and future subordi¬ 
nates and officers who would be associated with the area about the gift 
laud as fief-holder or administrator. Sometimes the word samupogala is 
used in relation to the present and future ( oariamana-bhavityat ) subordinates 
and officers of the donor in the district containing the gift village, and it is 
difficult to understand samupagala in the sense of ‘assembled* in such eases 
since ihe whole district seems to be too big a place for an assemblage while 
it is not easy to understand how the ‘future’ subordinates and officers also 
assembled. The same idea is expressed sometimes by the word yathi- 
sambadhyamZnaka, 'as and when associated*. There arc eases in which the 
king addresses his officers, subordinates and agents, often with reference to 
a district, as also the inhabitants of the village and local officials, and, while 

1. For a discussion on such addressees, cf. Ep. Ltd., Vol. XXXV, pp. 
287 ff. 
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a word like samupailhita, simanla-moSsin,pralioasin or grdma-nivdrin is used in 
respect of the villagers, an expression like yalhak&la-bhavin , yalbakal - 
adhy3sin,yathdsambad/iyamd'iaka, upagala, samupagala or samupdgata is used in 
connection with the king's officers and subordinates who arc thus clearly 
distinguished from the former group. In such cases, words like samupagala, 
samupagata , etc., appear to mean ynlhdsambadhyamunaka, the reference being 
to the officers and subordinates who were associated with the region in 
question for the time being and those who would be so associated in future. 
The list of the people (including the feudatory chiefs, their queens, officers 
and subordinates of all classes and mercenary soldiers of various nationali¬ 
ties), described as samupagala with reference to the gift land (not a very big 
area in some cases), is so big in the records of certain dynasties that an 
assemblage is physically impossible. 

The importance of addressing the officers and subordinates of the 
time being and of the future is that it was some of them who might be 
appointed to administer the area in some capacity or might receive the 
area as a fief. The local people and officials including the donees’ tenants 
had also to play their part in making the king's grant a success. Often the 
tenants were requested by the king to measure out the plot ofland granted 
to the donee in their village outside the areas cultivated by them. 1 

The king’s order in respect of the grant of a village or land was not 
always issued by the king himself, but was often conveyed through an 
intermediary who was usually a high officer, sometimes even a prince. He 
is generally called Duta or Dutaka (literally, 'the messenger*) in North 
Indian records and a\ jna , Hjnapii or Ajnapti (literally, Mhe order', here 
'the person carrying the order 1 ) in the charters of South India. When the 
order emanated from the king himself, the fact is indicated in passages 
like 'the order is from the donor himself,’ ‘the order is from the donor's 
own mouth’, etc. The words duta, dutaka t ajnd, ajtiapli and ajUapti arc 
generally translated as ‘executor of a grant’, though it is believed that the 
dignitary in question merely carried the king’s order relating to the grant 
to the officials by whom the charter was later drawn up and delivered to 
the donees. But, in some cases, the Dutaka's function is indicated by the 


1. Forsuch records,sec SeltctInscriptions, 1965, pp. 358 (text fine 18 and 
note 6), 362 (text line 19), etc. 
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expression pravtsita suggesting that he also looked into the question of the 
entry of the charter into the donee's possession. 1 2 There is a ease offered 
by the Jethwai plates,* in which one person is mentioned as the Dutaka 
and a different person is stated to have written the document at the 
donor’s order. It therefore appeals that Dutaka was not merely the carrier 
of the king’s order, but the real executor of a charter at least in some areas 
of the country in certain ages of history. 3 The function of the officer seems 
to have been, at least in some eases, to help the donee in getting possession 
of the gift land. It is well known that most of the coppcr-platc grants 
contain the king’s request to the local people to be helpful to the donee in 
every way and not to stand in the way of his enjoyment of the property. 

4. Tenants and their Lot. 

In the specification of the landlords’status vis-a-vis the villagers, many 
records specifically advise the tenants to obey the orders of the donees of 
the charters and to pay to the latter whatever dues they owed to the king. 
Thus, in the grants of the kings of Uccakalpa, we have, “You yourselves 
(the tenants) shall render to him (the donee) the offering of the customary 
[dues of] kata in the shape of biiSga and bhoga as well as h irony a and shall 
be obedient to [his] commands." 4 5 Sometimes we have, “Wherefore, no 
one should behave so as to cause obstruction to this person (the donee) in 
enjoying it in accordance with the proper conditions of a grant to the 
BrShmanas and cultivating it or causing it to be cultivated or assigning it 
to another;” 6 “Being aware of this, you should be obedient to their com¬ 
mands and should dwell in happiness, rendering them the customary 
bhoga and bhdga etc. 

There is some indication that all the tenants also did not enjoy the 
same status even in the same area, not to speak of different parts of the 
country. Thus a number of copper-plate grants state that the donee or 
landlord was allowed to enjoy the right of udrahga and uparikara (sometimes 


1. See Bhandarkar’s List, Nos. 1501-02. 

2. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXII, p. 109. 

3. Cf. Sircar, Indian Epigraphy, pp. 143-44. 

4. Cf \Corp. Ins. Ind., Vol. Ill, pp. 118, 122, 127, 131; cf. p. 137. 

5. lbid.,pp. 171, 190. 

6. Ibid., p. 198. 
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wrongly written as /; arikara). 1 2 On the strength of the Sdsvatakisa giving 
udraiiga, uddhdra and udgraniha as synonyms, it was suggested by some 
scholars that udraiiga was 'the share of the produce collected usually for 
the king’. But, in some cases, udraiigt and bhdga arc mentioned 
separately in the list of privileges 51 and bhdga has to be understood in 
the sense of the king’s share of the produce. Sometimes udraiiga has been 
supposed to be related to Mariijhi udhUd or udhad-jarndbaiuli though 
uddhdra and i idhdtji appear to be dirTcrcnt words. Uparikara is supposed to 
mean ‘a tax levied on cultivators who have no proprietary right over the 
soil’. This is because, in Marathi, upari means a temporary tenant or 
tenant at will according to Wilson’s Glossary. Thus udraiiga may he the 
lax on permanent tenants. If such was the ease, there was a distinction 
between two classes of tenants, viz. permanent and temporary, and the 
assessment of tax on the two classes must have been different. 

It seems that udraiiga really means fixed taxes assessed on permanent 
tenants and iiparikara those levies which were not fixed, the taxes collected 
from temporary tenants probably falling in this category. This seems to 
be supported by the fact that some inscriptions appear to mention kfpta 
upakfpta in place respectively of udraiiga and uparikara , 3 and the meaning 
of klpta is probably determined by a medieval inscription of ihe K&katTya 
king Ganapati, which apparently uses the expressions kfpla-kara and kfpta- 
sulka in the senses respectively of fixed taxes and tolls. 4 Moreover, there 
was always the possibility of particular favours being granted by the king 
or landlord to particular tenants for services rendered or, at least, against 
payment of money. 

We have some indication that, even without the king’s favour, the 
tenants could som«;times attain to the position of landlords by their own 
efforts. Kalhana's Rdjataraigin't attributes the following statement to the 
Kashmirian king Lalitaditya Muktapida who flourished in the eighth 
century A. D.: “Every care should be taken that there should not be left with 
the villagers more food supply than required for one year’s consumption, 

1. Cf. Corp. Itu. Ind., Vol. Ill, pp. 97 (note), 98 (note), 105, 109, 120, 
126, 132, 38,170, 185, 189,218.257, 290. 

2. Ibid., pp. 1C>6, 179. 

3. Ibid., pp. 238, 246. 

4. Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, pp. 193, 195. 
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nor more oxen than are wanted for the tillage of their Helds; because, if 
they should keep more wealth, they would become, in a single year, very 
formidable Damarat and strong enough to neglect the commands of the 
king. When once the villagers obtain clothes, women, woollen blankets, 
food, ornaments, horses and houses, such as arc fit Tor the people of the 

town.then a change for die worse in the subjects’ fortune may be known 

for certain. 1,1 And the great trouble the Damans or the landed rural 

aristocracy caused to die State especially during the rule of weak kings is 
well known to the students of the early history of Kashmir. 

Considering the attitude of Lalitiiditya, it is no wonder that some 
unscrupulous Kashmirian rulers of later times followed an oppressive sys¬ 
tem of grinding taxation. Thus, when king Sankaravarman (083-902 
A. D.) drained the resources of the kingdom by futile military expedi¬ 
tions, he was driven to take exceptional measures for raising revenue and 
thereby caused great hardship to the people. The new offices called 
aitapatibhaga (literally, ‘share of the lord of the market)’ and gihakrtya 
(literally, ‘domestic affairs)' were created by the king. The officer in 
charge of the former may have been entrusted with the collection of a 
variety of direct taxes on markets, shops, artificers, etc., while the officer 
in charge of the latter appears to have levied taxes on such domestic events 
as the ceremonies of marriage, sacred thread, first-rice, etc. Tt is said that 
revenue for the grhakrtya office was increased by deducting or adding to 
the proper weights, by imposing fines on the villages and by similar other 
imposts. There were, besides a treasurer, five newly appointed secretaries 
for the department. On the pretext that they were the king’s share of the 
selling price, profits of the temples arising out of the sale of incense, sandal¬ 
wood and other articles of worship were appropriated. Likewise, agrahZra 
villages in the possession of temples were resumed on the undemanding 
that a fixed amount would be returned as pratikara (compensation) out of 
the income from the said village The lands were then directly cultivated 
by the State, though the amount of compensation payable to the temples 
was reduced by diminishing the weight in the scales by one-third. No less 
than 64 temples were plundered straight away through special officers 
placed over them under the pretence of exercising supervision. Even 


1. Op.cit., IV. 347-52. 
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more serious than the above was a kind of rifti (unpaid labour) called 
rudbabhdrod/ti, according to which villagers, who did not turn up to carry 
their allotted loads, were fined the value of the articles at enhanced rates, 
and the same fine was levied a second time in the next year from the 
village as a whole. The king introduced thirteen kinds of corvde of this 
type, which broke the backbone of die poor people. The villagers were 
further driven into poverty by levying contributions for the monthly pay, 
etc., of the Sandhakas and Gramakayaslhas (Palvirts) and by various other 
exactions. 1 2 The greediness of an unscrupulous king went even further 
during the reign of Harsa (1089-1101 A. D.) who appointed an officer 
entitled DeootpuananlLyaka (prefect for the overthrow of divine images) 
for the purpose of robbing temples of their metal images. As a result, 
there was soon no temple in the villages, towns and cities of Kashmir, 
which, with a few exceptions, was not despoiled of its images. It is strange 
that the statues of gods were defiled by pouring excrement and urine 
over their faces by heterodox naked mendicants who spat on them and 
dragged them along the roads by ropes round their ankles.* It is of course 
difficult to believe that king Harsa could have done this if he was not 
suffering at least from partial insanity. 

It has to be admitted that, among ancient Indian kings, there were 
both benevolent and tyrannical rulers. But Kalhana’s chronicle of 
Kashmir, which was composed about 1150 A. D. and is the only early 
work offering us a detailed connected account of the state of affairs in a 
particular region of India, shows very clearly that usually the number of 
worthless, profligate and wicked kings by far exceeded the few who had 
the subjects* welfare at heart. Indeed the sufferings of the people of 
ancient Kashmir due to floods and famines, to civil wars, to the unchecked 
rapacity of the collectors of revenue and to similar other causes were 
almost continuous. And this makes us diffident to believe that, except on 
rare occasions, the condition of the people of other parts of India was 
very considerably better. The popular belief about the existence of 
R&tnarajya (i.e. a State offering to the people all happiness and no misery) 


1. Sec Stein, Kalhana's Rajalarafigint (V. 1G5-81), trans., Vol. I, pp. 
207 IT. 

2. Ibid., VII. 932-33,1080-99. 
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in ancient India is no doubt largely a myth. Generally speaking, the 
condition of the people in the ancient Indian States was more or less 
similar to that in our Native States which were recently merged in the 
Indian Union, although these latter were not free from the influence of 
the Tenancy Acts passed by the Indo-British Government from time to 
time for the betterment of the tenants' lot. A study of the Acts gives one 
an idea about tenancy and landlordship in medieval India, and the posi¬ 
tion was similar in wide areas of the country even in the ancient period. 



CHAPTER IV 

BURDEN OF TAXES 


1. Taxes in Earlier Epigraphs. 

That the tax burden on the early Indian villagers was heavy is more 
clearly indicated by medieval records than by those earlier in date. An 
analysis of the information about the king’s privileges transferred to the 
landlord, supplied by various inscriptions, is expected to give a fair idea 
of the taxes and other obligations. 

Some charters of the Satavahana king Gautamiputra Satakarni 
(c. 106-30 A.D.) record grants of land together with all the pariharas (ex¬ 
emptions or privileges to be enjoyed by the donee) including the following: 
(I) a-praoesya or freedom from the entry of royal agents for the collection 
of taxes, etc.; (2) an-avamarsya or freedom from troubles associated with 
unpaid labour or the entry of royal agents; (3) a-lavana-khltaka or free¬ 
dom from the land being dug up or the trees being pierced for salt, and 
(4) a-roitra-sZAwinayika or freedom from the administrative control to 
which the district comprising the gift land was subject. The king’s officer 
in charge of the administration of the area was also instructed to endow 
the gift land with all the exemptions including the above. 1 2 3 There arc 
£&tavahana charters recording grant of a village together with karu-kara 
(tax on artisans; less probably karolkara meaning ‘major and minor 
taxes’), deya (land tax called bait or periodical offerings called bhoga) and 
meya (king's share of the produce called bhlga) or with the renunciation 
of all the rights of the king.* 

The Mayidavolu plates’ of the Pallava king Sivaskandavarman men¬ 
tion the following pariharas associated with the rent-free enjoyment of 
land: (1) a-lavana-khltaka, (2) a-rtytra-slmoinayika, (3) a-paramparl- 


1. Cf. Select Inscriptions, pp. 192, 194. 

2. Ibid., pp. 195, 198. 

3. Ibid., p. 435. 
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balivurda , (4) a-bhala-prZvtsya, and (5) a-kura-cullaka-vinlsi-khatvl- 

samvasa. Of these, a-bha\a-pravesya (freedom from the entry of the bhatas 
meaning Parks) is the same as a-pr&vesya of the Satavabana epigraphs. 
A-paramparZ-balxvarda or the freedom from the obligation of supplying bul¬ 
locks in succession refers to the obligation of the villagers to supply bullocks 
to the king’s officers when the latter visited a village for official purpose in 
a bullock cart from a neighbouring village. A-kura-cuUaka-vinasi’kfiatva- 
samvisa indicates freedom of the landlord of the gift village or the privileg¬ 
ed tenant of the gift land from the obligation of supplying to the royal 
officers on tour such articles as kura, cullaka, virtasin, cot and shelter. Kura 
and cull aka have been interpreted respectively as 'boiled rice’and‘pot’ 
though they may actually mean 'unboiled rice* and ‘a fire-place for cook¬ 
ing'. Virtasin may be the same as uairiSsika indicating *a slave or an atten¬ 
dant’. The Hirahadagalli plates 1 of the same Pallava king record the 
grant of land, with libation of water, for so long as the moon and the 
stars would endure, together with the eighteen kinds of exemptions 
including the following; (1) a-kura-cullaka-viriasi-khalya-samvasa, (2) 
a-dugdha-dadlu-grahana, (3) a-rastra-s<lnwinayika, (4) a-lavana-guda-kfobha, 
(5) a-kara-vifti-kaunjalyay (6) a-parampara-bariDarda-graha'ta, (7) a-trna- 
kislha-grahana and (8) a-harUaka-saka-puspa-grahana. In the expression 
‘eighteen kinds of exemptions’, ‘eighteen’ seems to be used in the sense of 
‘all’ or ‘various’. A-lavana-guda-kfobha or freedom from the trouble in 
respect of salt and sugar shows, as already indicated above, that sugar 
was a royal monopoly like salt and seems to refer to the practice of piercing 
trees for sugar. A-dugdha-dadhi-grahana , a-trna-kdjlha-grahana and a-hari- 
taka-saka-pufpa-grahana point to the freedom of the landlord or privileged 
tenant from the occasional supply of milk, curds, grass, wood, myrobalan, 
vegetables and flowers. The reference is apparently both to the periodical 
supply to be made to the king when demanded as well as to the touring 
officers. The mention of kasihn or wood reminds us of trees, branches and 
shrubs mentioned in the list of privileges in medieval charters. A-kara- 
visfi-kaunjalya refers to the freedom from kara (tax), vijis (unpaid labour) 
and kauHjalya which seems to refer to the obligation of free supply of sour 
gruel ( kunjala ) to the king’s labourers working in the neighbourhood. The 


1. Stl. lns. f p. 438. 
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idea seems to be that the landlords or privileged tenants in the possession 
of rent-free holdings were exempted from certain supplies to be made to 
the king, which ordinary tenants and landlords of rent-paying estates 
were obliged to supply. 

The Basim plates 1 2 of the Vakajaka king Vindhyaiakti II (close of the 
fourth century A.D.) speak of the following parihUren generally going with 
land granted to Br&hmanas well-versed in the four Vedas: (1) a-rZslra- 
szmvinayika, (2) a-lavana-klinna-khilaka, (3) a-hiranya-dhanya-pranaya- 
pradeya, (4) a-pu^pa-kfxra-grahan'xya, (5) a-paramparz-bafivarda, (6) 
a-vara-siddhika, (7) a-carm-Zugaraka, (8) a-hhata-prZocsya, (9) a-khaivl- 
cullaka-vairiZsika , (10) a-karada , (11) a-vaha, (12) sa-nidhi, (13) s-opanidhi, 
(14) sa-krta-prlnta and (15) sa-mahca-mahzkarana. It has to be noticed 
that, while the epigraphs discussed earlier refer directly to exemptions, 
the Basim plates mention them together with certain privileges involving 
exemption. The word klinna in a-lavana-klinna-khltaka probably means a 
moist commodity like sugar which, as we have seen, was obtained by 
boring certain trees like the palmyra palm. Technically, besides sugar, 
the word may indicate toddy, etc., as also we have suggested above. 
A-hiranya-dhanya-pranaya-pradcya refers to freedom from the obligation of 
paying taxes in cash and kind as well as emergency imposts or occasional 
supplies of fruits, etc. This has been mentioned separately from a-karada 
indicating freedom from taxes generally. A-isZra-siddhika refers to the 
supply of free labour by the villages In turn, while a-carm-Zhgaraka indicates 
freedom from the obligation of supplying hide-seats and charcoal to the 
touring royal officers encamped in the village. A-vaha refers to the obliga¬ 
tion of supplyiug horses to or carrying the loads of the touring officers. 
Sa-nidhi and s-opanidhi refer to the privilege of enjoying treasures hidden 
under the surface of the earth and deposits or finds on the soil. While sa- 
krta-prZnta shows that the gift village was granted together with its demar¬ 
cated boundaries, sa-mahca-mahzkarana suggests that the grant was made 
with the platforms used by officers for the collection of tolls as well as with 
important records in the custody of local officers. 

The Chammak plates* of the Vaka(aka king Pravarascna II (middle 


1. Cf. Solid Inscriptions ., pp. 408-09. 

2. Ibid., p. 422. 
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of ihe fifth century) enumerate the following privileges normally going 
with the rent-free holdings in the possession of learned Brahmanas profici¬ 
ent in the four Vedas: (1) a-kara-dayin, (2) a-bhata-ahatra-prdvesya, (3) 
a-parampard-go-baltoarda, (4) a-pujpa-kfira-sandoha, (5) a-cir-dsana-carm- 
drigdra, (6) a-lavana-klinna-kreni-khanaka, (7) sarca-oijU-parihdra-parihrta, 
(B) sa-nidhi, (9) s-opanidhi , (10) sa-klpl-opaklplaka , (11) 3 -candr-iditya- 
kdliya and (12) pulra-pautr-dnugamaka . Among these, a-kara-diyin is of 
course ‘free from taxes in general’, while chilra in a-bhata-cchdtra-prdvisya 
(no entry from Bhalas and Chdtrai ) literally means ‘a bearer or user of the 
umbrella’, though its technical meaning is a Barkanddz or the leader of the 
group of Bhalas or Bdiks. Go or cow has been added to ballvarda or bullock 
in a-parampard-go-balioarda showing that cows were sometimes also requisi¬ 
tioned by the royal officers on tour in the villages. A-cdr-dsana-carm-dtigdra 
refers to the free passage, free camping and free supply of hide-seats and 
charcoal, which the villagers were obliged to offer to the officers visiting 
the villages on tour. Sometimes pdra (ferrying of rivers) is found in place 
of edra, i.e. movement or passage. Klinna-kreni in a-lavana-klinna-krcni - 
khanaka is the same as klirnia of the Basim plates referred to above. Sa-klpl- 
opaklpts appears to mean ‘together with the fixed and unfixed imposts' or 
‘fixed taxes on the permanent tenants and varying taxes on the temporary 
tenants'. Klpta, stated in the fCa'tliliya Arthasds/ra 1 2 to have been payable 
by harbours and villages (probably not ‘villages near harbours’ as it has 
sometimes been interpreted), was one of the principal sources of revenue, 
while the Motupalli inscription of the thirteenth century A.D, mentions 
klpta-kara and klpta-sulka apparently in the senses of 'fixed tax' and ‘fixed 
tolls’ respectively, as already indicated above. A~candr-d.ditya-ka.liya (to 
last as long as the moon and sun endure) and putra-pautr-amtgamka (to pass 
to sons and grandsons) refer to the permanent and hereditary nature of 
the grant. A-pasu-mtdhya (free from the obligation of supplying goats, 
etc., for sacrifice) is sometimes added to the above list of privileges in the 
charters of the Vakatakas.* 

The Vilavatti grant of the Pallava king Siriihavarman of the sixth cen¬ 
tury A.D. has the following passage: “Whichever taxes are realisable in 


1. ii. vi. 

2. Set. Ins., p. 414. 
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this gift village such as toha-carma-kaT-apana (taxes from the shops main¬ 
tained by metal workers and leather workers), pattaklra (professional tax 
from silk weavers), prlvlrancara (tax for the maintenance of spies), rajju 
(tax for the maintenance of the surveyors), praiihara (tax for the mainten¬ 
ance of gate-keepers collecting colls or for entry into the royal palace), 
dpanljivika (tax from shop-keepers), etc., n3 also the dues from the nlhala 
(outcastes), mukhadharaka (masked actors), kupadarsaka (water-diviners), 
tanlravaya (weavers), dyuta (gambling), vidlha (marriage) and nlpita (bar¬ 
bers) and the ccss payable by the artisans who enjoy land endowed with 
all exemptions—all such taxes due to us have been given to this donee as 
brahmadeya.” 1 2 3 The cess payable by the artisans who were in possession of 
rent-free holdings reminds us of the token tax payable by the owners of 
agraharas in some parts of the country. 

In the Mankuni-Sankhcda plates, 8 we have (1) ‘together with sibara 
(also called sebara, saivara, etc., the same as Marafhi sen or arable land 
originally excluded from the village assessment according to Wilson’s 
Glossary)’, (2) 'together with udraAga (fixed taxor the tax on permanent 
tenants)* and (3) ‘excluding the income resulting from bhuta (changes clue 
to earthquakes, etc.) and vita (cyclones)’. The copper-plate inscriptions 
of the Early Kadambas sometimes mention such privileges as (1) o-bhata - 
praoesa, (2) antahkara-vif{ika (right to enjoy the internal income or revenue 
as well as free labour), (3) parihrla-paAg-otkota (exempted from paAga and 
utkola), (4) uncha-karabhlr- 3 di-vivarjila (free from the burden of uncha or 
the collection of small quantities of grains per measure as well as kara or 
taxes).* Pafiga is a Dravidian word often found in Tclugu inscriptions 
in the sense of taxes and explained in Crown's Telugu-English Dictionary as a 
tax in the shape of one-fourth of the produce collected in olden timc3 by 
the government on lands in the possession of gods and BriLhmapas. 4 Utkola 
is the Sanskritiscd form of the well-known Prakrit word ukkojia which 
means the same thing as Persian nairlnl or presents to be made to the king 

1. Efi. Jnd., Vol. XXIV, pp. 298, 303. 

2. Cadre, Imp. Ins. Bar. St., Vol. I, p. 6. 

3. Sircar, The Successors of the Salavahanas, pp. 263, 266, 269. Some¬ 
times an agrahara is stated to have been made free from dattda, oisti and 
kara (ibid., p. 293) and from khatva, visa and odana (ibid., p. 307). 

4. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXIII, p. 55. 
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and others. 1 In theTelugu records of the medieval period, paAga is some¬ 
times mentioned along with other levies bearing Dravidian names like 
putti, mldalu and kanika and Sanskrit names like upaksili and dot sand.. 1 3 4 Putti 
is probably ‘a fee of two handfuls from each putti measure of grain paid to 
die village servants' and kanika ‘a present from an inferior to a superior’. 
MZdalu probably refers to the surrender of half of the produce. (Jpaksiti 
may be a tax on uncultivated land and dorsanZ a levy for the supervision of 
partition of land and other property. 

2. Taxes in La Ur Epigraphs. 

The Danskhcra plate 8 of king Harsavardhana ^lladitya (606-47 A.D.) 
simply states that a village was granted in favour of two Brahmanas as an 
agrahara (rent-free holding usually in the possession of Brahmanas) in 
accordance with the custom governing its acceptance by Brahmanas, so 
that the customary privileges going with such holdings remained under¬ 
stood. But the villagers were asked to be obedient to the donees and to 
pay them the usual dues ( protyiya ) including tulya-mya, bhdga-bhoga- 
kara, hiranya, etc., which have already been explained. 

A charter* of the Guhila dynasty of Rajasthan gives us the following 
list: (1) 'together with sevara (the same as sibara, etc., explained above)*, 
(2) ‘together with the income resulting from bhula', (3) ‘together with the 
dues called hiranya', (4) 'together with bhoga and bhaga', (5) ‘together with 
all imposts {ZdZna)', (6) a-cZla-bhata-pravesya, etc. 

The Paithanplates 5 of theRa^rakufa kingGovinda III (794-814 A.D.) 
has: (1) s-odrahga (together with the fixed taxes or the taxes on permanent 
tenants), (2) sa-parikara , (same as s-aparikara, together with occasional taxes 
or the taxes on temporary tenants), (3- sa-das-aparZdha (together with the 
power to deal with cases involving the ten offences),(4) sa-bhutapata-pratyaya 
(the same as sa-bhut-opatla-pratyaya or sa-bhuia-oata-pratydya, together with 
the income resulting from earthquakes, etc.), (5) s-optadyamana-vistika (to¬ 
gether with the right to utilise unpaid labour whenever due), (6) sa-dhanya - 

1. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXIII, p. 56. 

2. Ibid., pp. 55-56. 

3. Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 414. 

4. Ibid., Vol. XXXIV, p. 176. 

5. Ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 109. 
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hirany-adeya (together with the dues payable in kind and in cash), (7) a-edta- 
bhaia-prdvesya (free from the entry of Barkandizes and Pdiks), (8) ‘without 
the jurisdiction of any royal officer', 1 2 3 (9) ‘to last as long as the moon, the 
sun, the oceans, the rivers and the hills would endure', (10) ‘together with 
abhyantara-siddhi (internal income or revenue)' and (11) ‘in accordance 
with the b/iumicchidra-nydya (principle of the fallow land or the first culti¬ 
vation of land)’. 

TheAnastu plates*ofSilnditya III mention: (1) 'together with udranga', 
(2) 'together with uparikata\ (3) ‘together with the income resulting from 
bhuta and vZta\ (4) 'together with the levy ( adlna ) of dhZnya and hiranya', (5) 
'together with power to deal with the ten offences’, (6) ‘together with unpaid 
labour that may fall due', (7) ‘not to be interfered with by any royal officer', 
(8) ‘excluding previously granted devadeya, brahmadeya and brZhmanavimsati 
(partially rent-free holding of a Brahmana entitled to enjoy twenty per cent 
of the revenue)’ and (9) ‘given in accordance with bhvmicchidra-nyaya .' 

A copper-plate charter* of the Silahara king Aparajita,datcd993 A.D., 
records the grant of a pallika together with the following privileges: (1) 
ardha-bhoga-bhaga-somarwita (enjoying only half of the bhoga and bhaga due 
to the king), (2) sa-vrkja-maldkula (together with all kinds of trees), (3) sva- 
s'lma-paryanta, (4) sa-kaslha-trn-zdika, (5 ) sa-danda-dds-Zparadha, (6) ‘exclud¬ 
ing previously granted devadaya and brahmaddya', (7) sarc-olpalti-yukla 
(together with all kinds of produce), etc. The reference to sarv-otpatti seems 
to suggest that the ordinary tenants were not allowed to produce whatever 
crops they liked. This reminds us of the royal monopoly of certain plants 
already discussed above. Another charter 4 of the same king gives: (1) 
‘together with udraftga', (2) ‘together with pankara ( vparikara )’, (3) ‘exclud¬ 
ing pradhZna-nidh&n-aikadofa (probably, considerable deposits or accumula¬ 
tions on the soil and power to deal with murder)’, (4) 'including all other 
danda-dojas (fines and exactions) like aputra (confiscation of the property 
of one who die^without leaving an heir), altyaka, kumZri-sahasa, etc.', (5) 

1. Samasta-rZjakiyZnZm-a-hasta-prakfepaniya is the same as samasta- 
rajakiyZnZm-aprZo<sya=rZja-sevakanZih vasati-danda-praydna-dantfaa r:a stab 
etc., of other records. See Ind. Ant., Vol. XIII, p. 117; Vol. XIV, p. 318. 

2. Cadre, Important Inscriptions of the Baroda State, Vol. I, pp. 23-24. 

3. Ibid., p f 52. 

4. Ibid., p. 61. 
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‘excluding previously granted devadaya and brahmadlya' , (6) ‘together with 
all the sources of income (i ya‘SthZna)\ (7) ‘together with all the produces’, 
(8) a-cZta-bhala-prauesa, (9) a-paripant/ianlya (free from obstructions), 

(10) ‘together with all abkayantara-siddhi ’, etc. 

Among the copper-plate grants of die Pain kings of Eastern India, 
which offer more or less the same list of privileges, the Manahali plate 1 2 of 
Madanapaia has the following list: (1) sva-stmi-trrioyuti-gocaTa-paryanta 
(including its boundaries, grass land and pasture land), (2) sa-tala 
(together with the surface of the land), (3) sa-jala-sthala (together with 
land and water), (4) s-amra-madhuka (together with themangoand mahua 
trees), (5) s-oddtsa (together with the space above the surface), (6) sa- 
gart-osara (together with pits and barren land), (7) xa-jfia.ta-oitapa (together 
with shrubs and branches), (8) (sa-das-Zparad/ia or sa-dns-ZpacZra (together 
with the power to deal with cases involving the ten offences), (9) sa-caur- 
oddharanika (togedier with the power to recover stolen goods), (10) parihrta- 
sarva-ptda (free from all obstructions, including the supply of free labour), 

(11) a-cZta>bhata-pravesa (free from the entry of RarkandZzes and PZiks), 

(12) a-kincit-pragrahya (completely free from taxes), (13) bhogabhogakara- 
hirany-Zdi-pratyZya-sameta (together with such dues as the bhZgabhogakara, 
hiranya and others), (14) ratnatraya-rZjasambhoga-varjita (without the lands 
belonging to Buddhist establishments and the king), (15) ‘given in accor¬ 
dance with the bhumicehidra-nyaya (the principle of the fallow land or the 
first cultivation of land)’and (16) ‘permanently given for as long as the 
moon, the sun and the earth w r ill endure.’ 

In the records of the Caulukyas of Gujarat, we have: (1) orkfa-mala- 
kula, (2) kastha-trn-odak-opeta, (3) sa-hiranya-bhaga-bhoga, (4) sa-danja - 
dasiparadha , (5) sat cad ay a (sarv-a d ay a) -samela, (6) nava-nidhana-samela, (7) 
purva-pradatla-devadaya brahmadaya-varja, etc. 8 

The following privileges arc enumerated in the charters of the Bhauma- 
Karas of Orissa : (1) s-oddtsa (together with the space above the ground), 
(2) sa-latiluvZya-gokula-saundik~adi-prakrtika (together with such subjects 
as the weavers, the milkmen, the vintners and others), (3) sa-kheta-ghat ta- 
naditarasthan-adi-gulmaka (together with the outposfsat the villages, passes. 


1. GaudalekhamalZ, p. 154. 

2. Majumdar, A.K., The Caulukyas of Gujarat , pp. 247-48. 
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ferry stations and other places), (4) sarpa-fnfo-varjita (without any obstacle, 
especially in respect of the supply of free labour), (5) ‘without further use 
of the pen (i.e. without the power of alienation)’, (6) ‘given in accordance 
the bhumkchidrapidhZna-nylya (the principle of the reclamation of fallow 
land)* and (7) ‘given to last as long as the moon, the sun and the earth 
endure’. 1 2 The nature of the taxes to be realised by the donees is, however, 
not clear from the above privileges. 

The Sungal plate 1 of king Vidagdha (earlier half or the eleventh 
century A.D.) of Ch&raba mentions the following privileges: (1) soa-slma- 
tind'goyuihi-gocara-paryanta (as far as its limits, grass land, pounds and 
pasture ground), (2) sa-vaimspaty-udak-aii/iara-ku/laka-paniya-sameta (to¬ 
gether with fruit trees and with the various water courses and channels), 
(3) s-Zgama-nirgaina-pravesa (with approaches, ingress and egress), (4) sa- 
kiiila-potZcya (with fallow and cultivated land), (5) sa-das-aparidha (with 
fines for the ten offences), (6)puira-pautf-'idy-anvay^opabhogya (to be enjoyed 
by the succession of sons, grandsons and so forth), (7) anacchedya (uncur- 
tailable), (8) a-paripanthya (not lo be opposed), (9) a-cdta-bhala-provesa) 
(not be entered by the (72 (as and D hat as for the collection of taxes, etc.), 
(10) a-kiticit-kara (fully free from taxes), and (11) anahara (inalienable). 
It is difficult to say whether anahara curtails the donee’s power of alienation 
or is a guarantee that the land would not be confiscated by the State at 
least under ordinary circumstances. The charter further enjoins the tenants 
of the gift village to deliver to the donee dues like bhiga, b/toga, etc., and 
the king’s CStas and Bhatas are ordered not to enter into the donee’s house, 
to let his vegetables be grazed on, lo cut his ripe crops or crush his sugar¬ 
cane, to take roeika and ciloll from him, to take cow’s milk from him, to 
carry off his stools, benches or couches, and to seize his wood, fuel, grass, 
chaff, etc. It is also ordered that not even the slightest oppression or 
vexation should be caused by anybody lo the donee or to his ploughmen, 
cowherds, maids, servants and dependants. Roeika and citoli were levies, 
the nature of which is uncertain. But the exemptions enumerated in the 
record make it clear that the tenants were often subjected to considerable 
harassment. 


1. Ep. Ind.y Vol. XXIX, p. 89. 

2. Vogel, Antiquities of Chamba State, Part I, pp. 167-69. 
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The Semra plate 1 2 of the Candella king Paramardin mention the follow¬ 
ing privileges: (I) sa-jala-stliala (with water and land), (2) sa-st/t&oora - 
jaAgama (with the movable and immovable belongings), (3) sva-sim- 
acacchinna (defined by the boundaries), (4) s-adlia-urdltua (with that which 
is below and above the ground), (5) bhuta-bharifyad-vartamina-nifisq-ddaya- 
sahita (with all the past, future and present imposts) and (6) pratifiddha - 
c&t-adi-pravt’sa (with entrance forbidden for the C&tas and others for the 
collection of taxes, etc.). The villagers are ordered to bring to the donees 
the royal share of the crops, the periodical offerings payable to the king 
and everything else. It is also enjoined that nobody should cause any 
hindrance to the donees if they enjoy, cultivate, cause to be cultivated, 
give away, mortgage or sell the gift villages together with all iheir plants 
(e.g. as an a 3 sugarcane, etc.), forests, hollows, deposits, mines of metal, etc., 
and cow-houses as well as with all other objects found within »he boundar¬ 
ies and with external and internal incomes. 

In the charters* of the GahadavSla kings of U. P., we have the privi¬ 
leges enumerated as follows : (1) sa-jala-slhala (together with land and 
water), (2) sa-loha-lavayakara (together with metal and salt mines), (3) 
fa-matsy'Zl.ara (together with the sources of fish) (4) sa-parnakara (to¬ 
gether with fields producing betel leaves), (5) sa-gart-osara (together 
with pits and barren lands), (6) sa-madhilka-cuta-Dana-Datikd-vilapa- 
trnayuli-gocara-paryanta (together with mahua and mango trees, woods, 
gardens and branches and including grass lands and pasture grounds), 
(7) s-ordhu-adhah (together with what is above and below the surface of 
the earth), (8) catardghSta-visuddh 4 (with the four boundaries demarcated) 
and (9) soa-stma-paryanta (including the boundaries). They also give us 
the following list of dues [ddaya) : (1) bhaga-bhoga-kara , (2) praoanikara, 
(3) kit aka and others, while (4) turufka-danda and (5) kumaragadyinaka 
are given in some records in place of kutaka, and also (6) hiranya , (7) 
jalakara, (8) gohata, (9) nidhi, (10) nikstpa, (11) yamalakambalin, etc., are 
occasionally introduced in the list. These taxes are in some epigraphs 
characterised as belonging to the two categories, some of them being niyata 
(fixed or regular) and others aniyata (occasional or irregular). Of the 


1. Ep. Ind.,Vo\. IV, pp. 155-56. 

2. Ibid., 101, 103, 106, 109, 114,116-17, 120,124, 129. 
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various taxes, praoanikara is usually understood in the sense of a levy on 
the merchants. Tttrtifka-danda, which may be compared with andhra-danda 
and ligula-dan(la (taxes associated with the Andhra* and Tamilians) met 
with in the inscriptions of the Kannada-speaking areas, 1 was probably a 
tax levied on the Muhammadans or for the maintenance of special forces 
for defending the subjects from Muhammadan attacks, while kumara * 
gadydna (the same as kumara-kaenna of Tamil inscriptions), appears to 
have been a levy of one gadydna (i.c. the silver coin weighing 48 rntis) per 
family on the occasion of a prince's birth. Jalakara (literally,‘water tax’) 
was paid for fishing rights, etc., in tanks, lakes and rivers. Gokara (literally, 
‘cattle tax') may Imvc been a grazing levy. Kidhi and niktepa (the same 
as upanidhi and nuihdna) were respectively the treasure hidden in the ground 
and deposits or finds on the soil occasionally discovered. Yamalakambalin , 
found in the records in various corrupt forms, was payable for the posses¬ 
sion of race-bullocks. The meaning of kulaka is doubtful. 

In the charters of the Senas of Bengal, the gift land usually carried 
the following privileges with it : (l) sayhdtwilapa (together with bushes 
and branches.) (2) sa-jala-slhala (together with water and land), (3) sa- 
gart-ofara (together with pits and barren lands), (4) sa-guvdka-ndrikela 
(together with arecanut and coconut palms), (3) sahya-das-dparddha (with 
the ten offences tolerated, i. e. no cognisance to be taken by the State of 
the occurrence of the ten offences in the gift village), (7) parihria-sarva-pida 
(exempted from all troubles including the supply of free labour), (8) 
a-catta- bhalta-prave'sa (the same as a-edta-bhata-pravesa, not to be entered by 
the Barkanddiis and Pdikt ), (9) a-kincit-pragrdhya (free from all taxation) 
and (10) linayitli-gocara-paryanta (including the grass lands and pasture 
grounds). 2 3 Of course, sometimes sa-khila-nd la (together with fallow and 
cultivated lands) is added to the list, and it is also stated that the donees 
were entitled to raise temples and excavate tanks in the gift land as 
well as to plant betclnut and coconut palms,* while the charters of the 
Candra kings generally add s-amra-panasa (together with mango and 

1. A. R. Ep ., 1934-35, B. K. Nos. 153-54. Malla-kara of Nepal inscrip¬ 
tions was probably not associated with the Malla people, but was a profes¬ 
sion tax on the wrestlers. 

2. Majumdar, Ins, Beng., Vol. Ill, p. 104, etc. 

3. Ibid., p. 147. 
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jackfruit trees). 1 2 3 4 * But, in these cases, complete freedom from all levies is 
indicated by a-kificit-pragrahya without elaboration. 

The Kalegaon plates* (1261 A. D.) of the Yadava king Mahadeva 
refer to the grant of land together with (1) sulka (tolls), (2) dapda (fines 
probably relating to the ten offences), (3) ddna (probably, customs duties 
on particular objects, or the king’s grain share), (4) klruka (profession tax 
on the artisans and craftsmen), (5) maulika (the principal or main tax, or 
perquisites of hereditary officers), (6) srotra (probably, a tax in kind 
collected by a lessee of State land from the cultivators), (7) nidhi (treasure- 
trove), (8) niksepa (deposits or accumulations on the soil), (9) jala (fishing 
rights in the waters) and (10) p&tZna (quarrying rights in the hills), with 
which tejah-svamya is associated and the whole group seems to be regarded as 
included in asta-bhoga. It is further stated that the gift land was not to be 
pointed out even with a finger by the subordinate rulers and royal officers 
and that the grant was made with the libation of'water with gold and 
rice*. While Ujafy-tv&mja means 'ownership with authority or complete 
control’, it seems that the privileges included here in the asla-bhoga or 
eight ways of enjoyment are not less than eleven, so that asta'bhoga men¬ 
tioned in many records of the Deccan, really indicates privileges of the 
landlord, roughly grouped into eight classes. In the records of the Vijaya- 
nagara kitvjs, the eight bhogas appear to be enumerated as (l) nidhi 
(treasure-trove), (2) niksepa (the same as upanidhi or nidhtna, i.e. deposits 
or accumulations on the soil), (3) jala (waters, i.e. fishing rights), (4) 
pislpa (hills, i.e. quarrying rights), (5) akstpin (actual income), (6) ZgZmin 
(future income), (7) siddha (income from land already under cultivation) 
and (8) sddhya (land that may be brought under cultivation in future). 8 

Ajla-bhogli is sometimes also enumerated as nidhi, niksepa, akf\na, 
agamin, saUcila, jala, laru and pisapa, or as vikraya , dana, vinimaya, jala, 
taru, pifZna, nidhi and nikftpa or as nidhi, niksepa, jaldmrta, pas ana, akfipin, 
ZgZm'm, siddha and sZdhyaA It maybe mentioned in this connection that 
sometimes reference is made to the attainment of asla-bhoga-tejahstiimya by 

1. Majumdar, Ins. Beng., p. 8. 

2. Ep. Ind., Vol. XXXII, p. 42. 

3. Ibid., Vol. Ill, pp. 123,245. . 

4. JAHRS, Vol. X, p. 124 j T. N. Subramanian, South Indian Temple 

Inscriptions, Vol. Ill, Glossary, s. v. afta-bhoga. 
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means of purchase (astabhiga-lej a lisvamyan-ca krayen-addya)} There arc 
also cases wherein astabhoga-tejahsvamya-danda-sulka-yukta is mentioned 
along with itidhi-niksepa-pIsan-ardm-adi-ealusprakdr i :-biracaiiop'j rikh-Zya- 
sahila* The separate mention of the two groups suggests that sometimes 
asta-bhoga was taken to indicate particular kinds of proprietary rights. The 
fiscal terms blravana and pankh-Zya arc not Sanskrit. They stand respectively 
for Sanskrit oira-pana (dues payable Tor the maintenance of armed cons¬ 
tables) and pirttsak-Zya (income from receipts ol the examiner of coins). 

There arc some interesting lists of the landlord's privileges in certain 
medieval charters of the kings of Orissa, such as the Balijhari plates 1 2 3 of the 
Somavaihfl king Uddyotakcsarin, the Kelgan plates 4 of KumZra Somci- 
vara of the same dynasty and the Siddhexwar inscription 5 of the Gahga 
king Narasiinha IV. The Balijhari places, besides mentioning (1) sa-garl - 
osara, (2) catuhsim-Zvacchinia, (3) xisu-madhuka-tala-prabhrti-naria-vrksa- 
samela, (4) sa-nidhi , (5) s-opamdhi, (6) sa-pratihara (together with the tax 
for entry into the royal place or the maintenance of the PratihZras or gate¬ 
keepers),^) sarca-vldha-vivarjila and (8) sarv-oparikar-adam-sahita , men¬ 
tions the freedom of the gift land from the following taxes realisable in 
future: (1) hasti-danda (tax payable for the maintenance of elephants), 
(2) vara-bal'warda (tax payable for the possession of race-bullocks), (3) 
coala (meaning uncertain) (4) arl/iaruvZ (probably, levy on the amounts 
lent out by money-lenders), (5) pralyarl/iaruva (probably, levy on the 
amounts or loan realised by the money-lenders), (6) adaltZ (probably, 
levy on arrears of taxes or fines), (7) padatijiva (tax for the maintenance of 
Pdiks), (8) ahi-danda (lax for the maintenance of snake charmers, or pro¬ 
fession tax on the snake-charmers), (9) Hura-vaddi (probably, ‘pellet for 
the sick’ meaning a levy for the treatment of the king when he is sick), 
(10) bandka-dunda (fine in lieu of imprisonment), (II) vijaya-vaiidapani 
(rugrana to be paid to the king on his return from a victorious campaign), 
(12) mirganika (transit duties), and others. Likewise, the Kelgan plates have, 
besides (i) praxiddha-catuhsim-avacchinna, (2) sa-jala-nhala, (3) sa-maLsya- 

1. Ep.Ind.,V ol. XXIII, p, 31. 

2. Ind.Ant., Vol. XIX, p.247. 

3. Journ. B. 0. Res. Scc u Vol. XVII, pp. 1 ff. 

4. Ep. Ind. , Vol, XXVIII, p. 323. 

5. Ibid., Vol. XXIX, p. 107. 
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kacchapa (4) sa-vilap-Zranya , (5) sa-nidhi, (6) s-apamdhi, (7) s~cmra-madhu- 
van-Zkirna, (B) go-gaufia-samcta (togetherwith the cows and milkman or with 
taxes on pasture land and milkmen), and (9) sa-khaydaplliya (together with 
the tax for the maintenance of swordsmen), the following list of taxes to be 
levied in future : (l) suvarnadanda (profession tax on goldsmiths), (2) 
ahi-danda, (3) oarlrna-dar.da (transit duties), (4) vanUpah1 (occasional 
offering of money or presents), (5) vijaya-vandipanZ, (6) trjrodaka (tax for 
grazing and watering cattle), (7) siisan-Zrdhika (levy ofan additional share 
of the produce from the tenants engaged in cultivating rent-free lands), 
(8) varabalivarda, (9) artharuvZ, (10) pratyarthZruvZ, ( 11 ) padZiijivya , (12) 
adaltZ (13) atura-vad(li t etc. While the names of the above taxes exhibit, in 
many cases, the influence of Oriya, the Siddheswar inscription mentions 
the following levies under their Oriya names : (1) ohoru (the same as 
dartdoasi-ohora of another record, meaning the tax for the maintenance of 
watchmen), (2) pZuka (the same as Oriya pauseri, a levy on the money 
realised by the creditors from the debtors ; cf. pratyarthZruoa), (3) paika 
(the sameas Oriya pZiklli and Sanskrit padatijiva or pad&tijwya), (4) bhtia 
(thcsamcasrawfti/>a«2), (3) vod 2 (the sameas Oriya vadai, occasional offer¬ 
ing of uncooked food) and (6) paridarsanl (probably, a supervision tax, the 
nature of which is uncertain though it may refer to the partition of land 
or property). Along with trnodaka and khari^apHa (the same as khandapi- 
liya), sometimes a levy called munda-mola is mentioned in Orissan records, 
and this reminds us of Marajhf mundabandi meaning a collective rate of 
rent for land partitioned among cultivators. 1 2 

We have discussed above a number of privileges which were often 
granted or sold to landlords and tenants by the State. They indirectly 
point to the State’s exactions from the subjects and indicate the great 
pressure of taxes and obligations on the ordinary tenants. Besides the 
taxes referred to in the privileges discussed by us, many more are noticed 
in the epigraphic records of different parts of India.* 


1. Cf. Sircar, Indian Epigraphy , pp. Ill, 401. 

2. Many of them arc discussed in my Indian Epigraphical Glossary. 
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a'bhata-cchalra-prZvtsyo, 69. 
a-bhaia-praoesa , 70. 
a-bhata-prZoesya, 67-68. 
AbhijnZndsakuntala , 22. 
abhyantara-iiddhi, internal income, 
72-73. 

Acantfavarman, king, 57. 
Z-candrZditya-kaCiya, 69. 
a-cZr-Zsana-cann-ZugZra, 69. 
a-earm-arlgaraka, freedom from the 
obligation ofsupplying hide-seats 
and charcoal, 68. 
a-cZia-bhata-prav€sa, 73-74. 
a-cZta-bhaia praotsya, 71-72. 
a-catja-bhaua-prapcsa, 76. 
accu, coin, 34. 

5da/w,levy, 72. 
adattZ, 78. 

ZdatlZ , 79. 

adaya, imposts, 24, 75. 
adbhir-dattath tribhir-bhuklaih, etc., 4. 

I adhikcran-Zvadhararia, official 
investigation, 55. 
Aditya-bhattaraka, 43. 
a-droha-pravrtta, not rebellious 
against the State, 9. 
a-dugdha-dadhi-grahaiia, 67. 

ZgZmin, future income, 77. 
agraliZro, rent-free holding in po¬ 
ssession of Brahmanas, 

27-29,57,63. 70-71. 
a-haritaka-saka puspa-grahana , 67. 
ahi'danija, tax for the maintenance 
of snake-charmers, 78-79. 
a-hiranya-dhanya-pranaya pradeya , 68. 


Aitareya Brahmana, 2. 

Ajikulapatakfl, village, 19. 

Ajmer, 23. 

carrier of order, 60. 
/ijnapli,/ijnZpti, carrier of order, 60. 
a-karada, 68. 
a-kara-dijin,b9. 
a-kara-tiZl-oltara y 52. 
a-kara-visti-kauHjalya, 67. 
a-khatvZ-eullaka-vairiSsika, 68. 
a-kincit-kara, fully free from taxes, 74. 
a-kincil-pragrlkya , 73,76-77. 
akfaya-ntvi, permanent endow¬ 
ment, 40. 

aksaya-riivi-dliarma , custom relating 
to permanent endowments, 25. 
aksinin, actual income, 77. 
a-kura-cullaka~vinZsi-khatva * .Sama- 

Sra, 67. 

AI&lu, goldsmith of Kivalelo-batta, 

51. 

a-lavana-guda-ksobha, 67. 
a-lai'ana-kliZtaka, 66. 
a-lavana-klinna-kreni-khanaka % 69. 
a-lekhani-pratcsatayZ, 27. 

Alina copper-plate inscription, 16. 
Zlipaka, income from bees, 29, 53. 
aliyaka, same as alipaka, 53. 
Altekar, 34,52. 
amara, tenure, 32-33. 

Amarakosa, 13. 

Amara-nZyaka, commander of one 
thousand foot soldiers, 32. 
anZcchcdya, uncurtailable, 74. 
Ananta, king of Kashmir, 34. 
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Anantai of Va^akdvara-haita, 51. 
Anostu plates of Jbllftdttya 111,29,72. 
an-auamarsya, freedom from trou¬ 
bles, 66. 

Andhra, 76. 

and/ira danrfa, 76. 

Andhra I'radcsh, 57-50. 
ahga, part, 51. 
aniyata, irregular, 75. 

Anjaneri plates, 47. 
anna , 44. 

antafikara-viftika, right to internal 
revenue and free labour, 70. 
anyasy-adya, ‘to be lived upon by 
another’, 2. 

anyasya bali-krl, * tributary to an¬ 
other’, 2. 

dpan-Zjmka, tax from shop-keepers, 
70. 

a-parampard-balivarda, freedom 
from supplying bullocks to 
king’s officer,66-68. 
a-paramparX-balwa ida-grahana, 67. 
a-paramparX-ga-ballvarda, 69. 
a-paripanthamya, free from obstruc¬ 
tions, 73. 
a-paripanl/iya, 74. 

a-paiu-medhya, free from supplying 
animals for sacrifice, 69. 
aprada , 26. 
aprada-dharma, 26. 
aprada-hf el ra, same as aprada blfiimi , 
land to be enjoyed and not be 
alienated, 26. 

a-prZvesya, freedom from the entry 
of royal agents, 66. 
a-puspa-kfira-grahaniya , 68. 
a-puspakura-sanduha, 69. 
apulra, confiscation of property of 
one who dies without leaving an 
heir, 72. 

Aran to, tenant, 20. 


aranya, woods, 20. 
a-rdftra-saihuinayika, freedom from 
administrative control, 66-68. 
ard/ia-b/ioga-bhaga-samanvila , enjoy¬ 
ing half of b/ioga and bhaga, 72. 
ardhika, temporary tenants receiv¬ 
ing half share of produce, 3. 

A rii djamadana-saiikara, title of 

Lnkjmanasena, 54. 
arlharuv 5, levy on the amounts lent 
by money-lenders, 78-79. 
asana, plant, 75. 
a srama, 54. 

Asramaka, village, 43. 

Assam plate of Vallabharaja, 47. 
alha-bhdgiye, Xsla-bhXgika, 13. 
ajia-bhoga , eight ways of enjoyment, 
"77. 

asta-Hwga-teja h vl my a, 7 7. 
utfabhoga-tejah-sva mya- danda-sulka- 
yukta., 78. 

a-lina-kZftJxa-grahana, 67. 
attapali-bh&ga, share of the lord of 
markets, 63. 

2 tura-vaddi, ‘pellet for the sick’, 78- 
79. 

a-vaha, freedom from supplying 
horses, 68. 

aoakara, mounds, 50. 
a-vara-siddhika, freedom from sup¬ 
plying free labour, 68. 
aortti, administrative unit, 19. 
SvZiaka, providing accommoda¬ 
tion, 30. 

ao&ta, income resulting from storm, 
52. 

XvZI-aya, income resulting from 
storms, 16. 

Xya, income or revenue, 16. 
Zya-ithana, 73. 

Balaputracleva, Sailendra king of 
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Indonesia and Malayasin, 40. 
baliy offering to a deity or king, 
land-tax, 13-17,43*66. 

Balijhaii plates of Udclyotakcsar- 
in, 70, 

bafivarda, bullock, 69. 
bandlta-danda, fine in lieu of impri¬ 
sonment, 78. 

Bi^a (Vana) dynasty, 28. 

Bancijcc, A. C., 37. 

Bangaon plate, 12. 

Banskhcra plate of Harjavardha- 
na Slluditya, 71. 

Barkandaz, 56, 69, 72-73. 
Barrackpur plate of Vijayasena, 18. 
Basira plates of Vakataka Vindhya- 
sakti II, 17, 52, 68-69. 

Bay of Bengal, 35. 

Belabc plate of Bhojavarman, 49. 
Bengal, 18, 26; Eastern, 18. 
bh&ga, share of the produce, 13-17, 
28,61-62,66,71-72. 
bhaga-bhoga-hirartya, 17. 
bhaga-bhoga-kara, 71, 73, 75. 
bhiga-bhoga-kara-hira^y-Zdi- 
pratyiya, 15. 

bhagab/wgakarahirany-ddi-pratyZya- 
sameta, 73. 

bhZga-bhoga-kara-hirany-Zvi t-adi - 
praiylya t 15. 

bhaga-bhoga-kara-piataya, 15. 
bhagad/uya, 13. 

Bhagadugha, ‘the distributor of 
shares’, collector and distributor 
of taxes in kind, 14. 

Bhagavat (Vispu), 43. 

Bhagavat Tathagata-ratna 

(Buddha), 31. 
bhakta, 41. 

Bliarufagarika, store-keeper, 24. 
Bhandarkar, 61. 
bharikz, female porter, 30. 


Bliaskaracarya, author of the L\lZ~ 
oati, 19. 

Blia’a , 56, 69, 74. 

Bhntja-Vasudcva, 27. 

Bhatia-Viynu, 27. 

Bhattneharya, 5. 

Bhaturiya inscription of Rajyap&la, 
58. 

bhita, 79. 

Bhlma, Gaulukya king of Gujarat, 

10 . 

h'travana, dira-pana, 78. 
bltoga, periodical offerings, 16,28, 
61,66,71-72,77 

bhoga-bhaga, dues payable by 
tenants, 15-16. 

Bhogaiakti, Sendraka ruler, 30. 
Bhojn, king, 27. 

Bhltaka , servants receiving pay, 32. 
bhukti, 44. 

bhutiifr-adhipalir-hi salt , lord of the 
soil, 2. 

Bhumbhusa-padraka, locality, 25. 
bhumicchidro, land unfit for cultiva¬ 
tion, 5. 

bhumcchidran- a a-kincit-kcragrahyam, 

5. 

bhumicchidra-nyaya, maxim of waste 
land, 5, 25,' 72-73. 
bh um itch idra-pidhana - nyaya, ‘the 

maxim of covering up bhumicchid- 
ra t 5, 74. 

bltumiccidrzpidhana-nyaya, 5. 
bhumicchidrovidltana, creation of 
bhumicchidra, 5. 

bhuta, changes due to earthquakes 
etc., 70-72. 

bhuta-bhavisyad-varlainZna-nihsef- 
addya-sahita, 75. 
bhuta-pZla-pralydya, 52. 
bhuta-vZta, 52. 
b hut-op'd tta-pralydya, 52. 
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Bhuiivarnan, king of Kamarupa, 55. 
Bose, A.N., 38. 

Betaka, agriculturist householder, 25. 
brahmadiya, 29. 

brahmadtya, 6, 23, 29, 53, 57, 70, 
72-73. 

brahman auimsati tenure, 29, 72. 
BrhannZradiya Parana, 4. 

Brown, 70. 

caitya, 39. 

Calukyas of Badamt, 59. 
Candavarman, wrong name of 
Acandavarman, 57. 

Candella grants, 47. 

Gandraplda, Karkota king, 3. 
Cappilirflja, 28. 
cam, 69. 
earn, 43. 

CStn (Barkandax), 24, 56, 74-75. 
catuh-sim-Zvacchirma, 78. 
ealurtgkZia-visuddha, 75. 
eaturaka, administrative unit, 19,27. 
calcara, road crossing, 50. 
centra, 56. 

cauroddharana, right to deal with 
recovered stolen goods, 56. 
Chammak plates of V&k&faka 
Pravaraseua IT, 68. 

Charters of—Assam rulers, 50; 
Bhaftjas, 58; Bhauroa-Karas, 26, 
46, 50, 73; Candcllas, 21,49; 
Candra kings, 18,76; Caulukyas of 
Gujarat, 73 ;GAhadavala kings,50, 
75; Gahgas, 50, 58; Gautamiput- 
ra Sacakarni, 54,66; Gayadatun- 
ga, 57 ;GuhiIa dynasty,71 ;Orissa 
kings,78; Pala kings.49; Pallavas, 
58; Paramaras, 8, 50; Prabhan- 
janavarman, 57-58; Sarabhapura 
kings, 15 ;§atavahanas, 58; Silaha- 
ra Aparajita,73;Somavam$is, 58; 


subordinates, 7; Vakatakas, 69; 
Varman dynasty, 18; Vijayanaga- 
ra kings, 77; Vi?nu?ena, 30. 
CkZlra, 69. 

cfddra, piercing, furrowing, a hole 
or gap, 5. 

China, 35. 

Cola dynasty, 40. 

Communism, 37. 
cora, 56. 

wa-danda, fines from or punish¬ 

ment of thieves nnd robbers, 56. 
cotila, 74, 78. 

Crooke, 36. 
cull aka, 67. 

churni, coin, 34, 53-54. 

Damara, 37, 63. 
dana, custom duties, 77. 

Jdanrla, 70, 77. 

* dand,a-da's-ZparZdha t same as das- 
aparedha , da's-ZpacZra, 56. 
danda-dofa, 72. 
ddndoisi-o/iara, 79. 

Dantika, person, 25. 
dapaka, donor of a grant, 8. 

Darad, 37. 
darsana, 71. 

daTi kulan-tu bhuftjita, etc., 44. 
Daulatabad (Devagiri), 45. 
Daulatpura plate, 27. 

Deccan, 35, 52. 

Delhi, 45. 

desa , thousand villages, 6. 
Deulahasti, village, 20. 

DeuadZsa, 45. 

Dcuaddsl, 45. 
dtmdaya , 29, 72-73. 
devadeya, 29, 53, 57, 2. 
dcoa-dinja-dalti , rent-free holdings 
of gods and Brahmanas, 29. 
dcvakula-puskariny-Zdikafn kirayitoa, 42, 
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DevotpatananiyaI:a, 64. 
deya, offered or paid in cash, 15,66. 
dl&nya, grains, 16-17,22,72. 
dhZnya-hirany-cLdina , 16. 
dhanya-hirany-Z deya , 19. 
dhl nya-saribhagam pariya-dasab hi gam 
etc., 2. 

dharana , silver coin, 19, 34. 
Dharmasastra, 2. 

Dhruva, fixed; contraction of 
Dhrttvi dhiker an ika , 22. 
DhruoZdliikaranika, superin tendent 
of the office of the fixed share, 22. 
Dhruvasthinidhikaranika, 22-23. 
Diddapala, officer, 34. 
dmara, coin, 84. 
dinzri-misaka, coin, 40. 
dinnara, cowrie-shell, 34. 
dinnlra-khiri, money in terms of 
crops, 34. 

Pombhi-grama, village, 25. 
pombi, person, 24. 
dramma, silver coin, 19,34. 
drohaka, treason, 56. 

Dubi plates of Uhaskaravarman of 
Kamarupa, 55. 

Dugdhaghata, 37. 

Jkiuta, same as dutaka, 8. 60. 

dutaka, executor or a grant, 8,60-61. 
dylita, gambling, 70. 


eU ca kdhipartd apadiddtaoa etc., 26. 


Fallow land, its reclamation, 4. 11. 
Feudalism, 32-33, 36. 

Fines, 2, 6. 

Fleet, 10. 


Gadre, 16, 70, 72. 
gadylna, coin, 34, 74. 

Gartga dynasty, Eastern, 36,47. 
Ganga, river, 55. 

v. 2T \ G<> ' 


Garra plates of Candella Trailo- 
kyavarman, 31. 

gort-osara, pits and barren spots, 49. 
Gautamlputra Satakarni, 5. 
Ghagharakatli-pataka, locality, 27. 
Ghosh, B.K.’,'4. 

Ghoshal, 14. 
go, cow, 69. 
go-gauda-samtia, 79. 
gokira , cattle tax, 75-76. 
goknla, cowhouse, 49. 
Golao<;la-hatta, 51. 

Gomunda, district, 24. 
Govardhana (Nasik), district, 6. 
Gramakayasiha (Palvari), 64. 
grima-moasiu, 60. 

Gramika, headman of a village, 23. 
grhakrtya, office of domestic 
affairs, 63. 
guda , sugar, 51. 
gudika, dealer in sugar, 51. 

Guild, mercantile and occupa¬ 
tional, 35, 40,47. 
gultna, shrubs, 20. 

Gupta dynasty, 33. 

hala, 44. 

HalSyudha, 19-20. 

Hallam, 3b. 

Harja, king of Kashmir, 45,64. 
hafti-dapda, 78. 

haua-ghatta, market place and land¬ 
ing station, 49. 

Highlanders, 36. 

Hili-Balurghat region, 12. 
Himalayan region, 49. 
Hirahadagalli plates of Pallava 
Sivaskandavarman, 67. 
hiranya , revenue payable in cash, 
16-17,61, 71-72, 75. 
Hiuen-tsang, 41. 



inJhuna, 44. 

India in Chinese accounts, 38,43. 
Indo-British court, 12. 

Indu, potter of I’ainapada-halln, 51. 
Inscriptions of—Early Kadam- 
bas, 70; Gupta age, 26; Malhara 
Prabhafljanavarman, 57; Kftka- 
tlya Ganapati, 62. 
ualUi-kkZnikkai, ‘blood present', 31. 
iraUa-manya (rakla-manya), 31. 

Irish, 36. 

jigir, 34, 41*42, 44,54. 

Jaimini, 1. 

jalttf fishing rights in waters, 77. 
jalokara, water tax, 75-78. 
jnlatnjla, 77. 

jala-slhala> dryland and waters, 49. 
jala-laru-trna - kaji ha-pas o.ku - nulhi- 
nikjrpa, 12. 

Jan Yun-Hua, 38. 

Jataka 2; Gandalindu, 3; MahZpU- 
gnla, 3; stories 3; Telapatla, 3. 
Jayajfihada, place in Ura-caluraka, 
27. 

Jayanagara-grama, 51. 

Jayaplda, 34. 

Jaynagar image inscription, 40. 
Jayyaka, 37. 
jmaka , food, 30. 

Jethwai plates, 61. 
jhHa-vitapa, 'various kinds of 
shrubs 1 ,21. 

J°iy, 4. 

Junagadh inscription, 14. 

Kadukullinga, person, 24. 

Kakhadl, village, 54. 

Kalana , arecanut plantation, 19. 
KalaTtju , coin, 34. 

Kalaia, king, 37. 

Kaleguon plates of Yadava Malit- 


deva, 77. 

Kalhana, 3,64. 

Kalidasa, sauk/iakara, 51. 
Kamandaka, 34. 

Kamauli plate of Vaidyadcva, 5. 
Kamya, tenant, 20. 

Kanas plate of Lokavigraha, 2G. 
Kandarpa&u'ikara, 54. 
Kandarpaiatikara^rama, 54. 

Kane, 1, 12. 

Kanyakubja, 11. 
kinika, 71. 

Kannada, 28, 76. 

kapardaka-purana, silver coin 
counted in cowrie-shells, 34. 
kara, taxes in general, 13-16,58,61, 
67, 70. 

Karana, 42. 
karada, 3, 55. 

kara-pralyiya, ‘income in the shape 
otkara', 15. 
kara-sasana, 57. 
kara-vii-oUara, 52. 
kara-v'wi-pranayak riyZ , 13. 
Karmaparin&ma, 14. 
karna-trodanika, mutilation of cars, 
30. 

kar-otkara. major and minor taxes, 

66 . 

karjapana ( kahan ), silver coin, 19, 
23, 34. 
kiruka, 77. 

kZrukan- si/pinas-c-aiva, etc., 14. 
karu-kara, tax on artisans, 66. 
Kashmir, 34, 64. 
kistha t fuel, 21, 67. 
kajtha-lrn-odak-opeto, 73. 
Kathiawar, 22. 

Kaudliya Arlheulstra, 2-3, 5, 6, ! 3, 
23,41,69. 

Kclgam plnles of JCumara Somc- 
ivara, 78. 
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Kcndupatna plates, 51. 
Kcso-4re?tliin of Jayanogara-hatta, 
51. 

khdnaka , digging, 51,69. 
kharulapZla , 79. 
khani, mines, 50. 
kharl, 41. 
kfiis mahal, 41. 
k/tdlaka, digging, 51. 
Khatavadfimaya, person, 24. 
khalvZ, 70. 

khajjana , land reclaimed from river 
beds, 3. 

kheta - ghatla-nadxtara - slhduadi- 
gulmaka, outposts in villages, 
passes and ferry stations, 50. 
khila-nZla, fallow and cultivated 
land, 49. 

Khoh copper-plate grant of Sarva- 
natba, 42, 43. 

King—owner or land, 2; receipts 
from tenants, 15; right to create 
rent-free holding, 7; right to eject 
subjects from landed property, 
3; share of the subjects’ religi¬ 
ous merit, 7; share of grains, 21. 
Kings of Vijayanagara, 32. 

Kiri to, tenant, 19. 
klintia, 68-G9. 

klinna-kreni, mo is l substance, 51,69. 
kfpta, 62,69. 
kfpta-kara, 62, 69. 
klpta-sulka, 62, 69. 

Kolafica (KrodMca), 11-12. 
Kotalipada Pargana of Faridpur 
District, 53. 

kraya-ciriha, same as krnya-sdsana , 24. 
kraya-sasana, 24. 
kula, land measure, 6,23, 44. 
Kula-parifit genealogical accounts, 
12 . 

kulaputiaka, nobleman, 24. 


Kulastambha, Sulki king, 57. 
kumara-gadyina same as kumdra • 
kaccana, 76. 
kumZra-gadyanaka, 75. 
Kumaranaga, person, 43. 
kumaruahosa , fines for abducting an 
unmarried girl, 29, 72. 
kunjola , sour gruel, 67. 

KTipadarsaka, water-diviner, 70. 
kura, 67. 

Kurud plates of Narendra, 55. 
kulak a, 75. 

kulumbin , agriculturist householder, 
25. 

Lakkanacandra Ddmara, 37. 
Lalitaditya Muktapfda, king of 
Kashmir, 37,62-63. 

Land, classification, 3; confiscation, 
3-4; hereditary possession, 4; 
ownership, 1; tenant’s ownership, 
2 . 

Landlords, their privileges, 27-28. 
laid, creepers, 20. 
Lauhan^a-caturaka, 20. 
lavana , salt pits, 49. 

Lekhapaddhati , 10, 12 . 
loh-ddy-akara, 50. 
loha-carma-kar-dpana , 70. 

Luders, 39. 

Lumbini-grama, 13. 

wada, coin, 34. 

M ad a np ad a pi at e o f Vi.< var u pascua, 
53, 55. 
madahty 71. 
madhuka, 21. 

Madhukamarnava.Gauga king, 30. 
Madhukslraka, 19. 
madhya-mandapa, 51. 

Madras Museum plates ofNaren- 
dradhavala, 24. 
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maklkarana, 52. 
Maharaja-Sarvanatha, 42, 43. 
Mahisamanta-Aicara, 24. 
Mah&samanta-Karcth!, 24. 
mahatlara , member of village 
council, 25, 42. 

Mahattara, 25. 

MaJidbhirata, 11 . 

Mahalingam, T.V., 31. 
mdiZyajnn, 25. 

Mai to, tenant, 19. 

Matcreya, 5. 

Majumdar, A.K., 10, 12,37. 
Majumdar, N.G., 5, 8 , 18,56, 76. 
Majumdar, R.C.,34, 38, 

Maliya plates of Mailraka Dhara- 
sena II, 25. 
malla-kara, 76. 

Malla, people, 76, 

Mallasaru] plate, 22. 

Malwn, 35. 

Manahali plate of Madanapala, 20, 
73. 

manea, platform for collecting tolls, 
52. 

manrlala, district, 24. 
mutdira-prakira, temples and 
ramparts, 50. 

Mangraon inscription, 24. 
Mankuni-Sankheda plate, 70. 
Manu, 6,14, 22, 44. 

Manu, son of Vivasvat, 2. 
Manuimrtiy 2, 22-23,41, 44. 
Maravijayotturigavarman, Sailcn- 
dra king, 40. 

marganika, transit duties, 78. 

Maula, hereditary servants, 32, 34. 
maulika , main tax or perquisites of 
hereditary officers, 77. 

Maurya dynasty, 13. 

Mayidavolu plates of Pallava 
Sivaskandavarman, 66 . 


Megasthencs, 2, 13, 21, 38, 42. 
m*ya t 'to be measured’, 15, 66 . 
Misra, 5. 

MitafoarZ, 12, 57. 
Moniej^Williams, 4. 

Motupalli inscription, 69. 
mrtyaka-vftti, death-grant, 31. 
Muhammad binTughluq Shah,45. 
mukhadharaka, masked actors, 70. 
mukha-mandapa } 5 1 . 

Muktavastu, II. 
munriabandi, Marajhlword, 79. 
muryda-moloy 79. 

Nagabhata, king, 27. 
Nagapattanam, 40. 
nagara , 30, 47. 

nagara-smi rajakam khetam, etc., 6 . 
Nag art plates of Anaftgabhima 111, 
51. 

Nagarjunikonda inscription, 40. 
nifiala, outcastca, 70. 

Nahapana, Saka Satrap, 23. 
Naihati plate of Ball^lascna, 16. 
Nalanda, 40. 

Nalanda plate of Dcvapaia, 40. 
Nanldeii, guild, 35. 

Nanana plate, 45. 
naitga, 30. 
n&pita, barber, 70. 

Naragdapa-grama, 54 . 

Narasimha II, Eastern Gartga king, 
46, 50. 

Narendra, king, 54. 

Nasik hills, 54. 

Nasik inscription, 23. 

Nasik-Poona region, 5, 23. 
naoa-nidh&na, 52. 
naca-nulhana-sah 1 la , 52. 
nava-nidhcLna-samela, 73. 
Navasarigraha, administrative unit, 

19 . 
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Nesarika grant of Riiftrakuta 
Govinda III, 58. 

nidhina, deposits or accumulations 
on soil, 29,52, 76-77. 

Nidhanpur plates of Bhaskara- 
varman of Kamarupa, 55. 
nidhi, treasure trove, 52, 75-77. 
nidhi-niksepa, 52. 

nidhi-nikftpa-pasG.$-aram-adi, etc., 
78. 

nigama-sabka, meeting of the muni¬ 
cipal council, 58. 
niksepa, 52, 57-77. 
nirgama-praoesa, exit and entrance, 
50. 

Nirmand plate oFSamudrasena, 45. 

nifka , coin, 34. 

nivertana, 54. 

niyata , 75. 

nyZya, 5. 

odana, 70. 
ohoru, 79. 

Orissa, 57-58. 

padati-jiva, 78-79. 
paiati-jioya , 79. 

Padaci-Sapamarka, 54. 
padcivarta, 25. 

Pahuniyojana, 12. 

Paik, 54, 56, 67, 69, 72-73, 76,78. 
paiki, same as Oriyapaikali, 79. 
Paithan plates of Rastrakufa 
Govinda III, 71. 
pala , 24, 57. 

Pala dynasty of Bengal and Bihar, 
18,40, 58,73; inscriptions of, 21. 
palliks, 72. 
pana, coin, 34. 
pdna, 44. 

panca-mak&dofa, (fines for) five sins, 
29. 


pancasat, right to fifty per cent of 
revenue, 28. 

Paridita-Halayudha, 19-20,27. 
pafiga, 70-71. 

pannasa, pannZsa , same as pancasat, 
28-29. 

para, ferrying of rivers, 69. 

Parodist, guild, 35. 
Paramabhctfirakapada, 55. 
paridarsanZ, supervision tax, 79. 
parihara, exemption, 66, 68. 
parihrta-paAg-otko[a , 70. 
parik^ta-sarvaplda, 73, 76. 
parxkara , 62, 72. 
parik/i-Zya , 78. 
pafikpak-lya, 78. 

paripZlanZ, taking care of property, 4. 
pZsana, quarrying rights in the hills, 

'll. 

pa\akdra , 51. 
pataka , 31. 

pattl , village headman, 16. 
Patna-Gaya region, 40. 
pallakara , professional tax from 
silk-weavers, 70. 
patfoli, deed of purchase, 19-20. 
patvarl, accountant clerk, 16. 
pZukl, 79. 
pZuseri, 79. 

Phandradvipa, 27. 

Pinjari, 53. 

PifijokasthI, village, 53-54. 
Pifljothiya-graina, 54. 

Pinthanaga, tenant, 20, 
Pormukharama, officer, 28. 
pradhina-nidhln-aikadosa 12 
praja , subject, 46, 51. 
prakrti, subject, 46. 
pra\iaya, 17. 

pranaya-kriya , benevolence, emer¬ 
gency impost, 14. 
prasiddha-catu hstm-avacchinna , 78. 


pratihZra, tax for maintaining gate¬ 
keepers, 70. 

pratikara, compensation, 63. 
pralifiddha-cll-adi-pravtsa, 75. 
praliolsin, 60. 
pratyartharuvZ, 78. 
pralyaya, same as pratyZya, 25-26. 
pratyZya, income, revenue, 15, 16- 
17,25-26,71. 

prauanikara, levy on merchants, 
75-76. 

pravZrarkara, tax for the mainten¬ 
ance orspies, 70. 

Pravarasena II, Vakataka king, 9. 
prauasa-dhana, soldiers' allowance, 

34. 

pravesita, 7 1 . 

pukkoli, land reclaimed from river¬ 
bed, 3. 

Pulum&vi, Satavahana king, 15. 
purZna, coin, 19-20,27,34,53-54. 
Purana-grima,51. 
Purushottampuri plates of Rama- 
candra, 10. 

Purvannmafnsasulra, 1 . 
puna - pradatta- decadaya- brahma- 
daya-oarja, 73. 

puroa-pradatta-devadaya-brahmadiya- 
varjila, 53. 

Puskara, 23. 

putra-pautr-Zdy-anvay-opabhoga, 74. 
Putra-pautr-anugamaka , 69. 

Mih 71. 

raja-bhivya-kara-pratyiya, 15 , 
raja-hita, 20 . 

rajakiya-pratyaya, dues payable to 
the king, 58. 

R&ji, title of NSgapala, 10. 
Rajapayfila, title of Maheivara, 27. 
raja-sambhoga, king’s KhZs Mahal, 
20, 53. 


ra jakaih ksetram, 41. 

Rajaraja I, Cola king, 40. 
Rajasthan, 36. 

RajalaraAginii , 33, 34-5, 37, 41.62. 
Rajput, 37. 

Ramacandra, Yadavaking, 10. 
RamarZjyo , 64. 

Ramganj plate of Wvaraghoja, 18, 
21,49. 

Rastrakuta dynasty, 34. 
rati, 30. 

Ratna-lraya, Buddhist trinity, 31,53. 
ratnatraya-rZja-Sambhoga-varjita , 73. 
Raychaudhuri, 2, 13. 

Rent-free holding, creation of, 9; 

confiscation of, 9-11. 

Rgveda , 1 . 
roeika, levy, 74. 

Rjabhadatta, Saka governor, 6,23. 
rurfhabhZrodhi, 64. 

RudrabhOti, Brahmana, 25. 
Rudradhara-bhattarikS, queen, 40. 
Rudrapala, officer, 34. 

Rummindei inscription, 13-15, 21. 
lupaka , silver coin, 19, 30, 34. 
rupya, silver coin, 30. 

Sahara, 1. 

sa-bhutopata-pralyZya, same as sa- 
bhutopa tia-pratyZya, sa-bhutavd- 
ta-pratyZya, 71. 
sa-cauroddharanika, 73. 

Sadagama, 44. 
sa-darujti-ddsaparadha, 72-73. 
sa-dds-ZpacZra , 73. 
sa-dds-dparZdha , 71,73*74. 
Sadbhis-ca paripZlitam , taken care 
of by good tenants, 4. 
ta-dhZnya-hirariya-deya , 71-72. 
s-Zdha-urdhva , 75. 
sddhya, land to be brought under 
cultivation, 77. 
s-Zgama-nirgama-pravesa , 74. 
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sa-gart-Ofara, < 9, 73, 75-76, 78. 
sa-guuZka-nZrikefo, 76. 

SahZyay assistant, 47. 
ta-hirpya-bhZga-bhoga, 73. 
safiya-das-aparadha, 56,76. 
sa-jala-sthala. 73, 75-76, 78. 
sa-jhatavitafia, 73, 76. 

Saka, people 5, 58; governor, 6. 
Saka-Satavahana age, 41, 43. 
sa-karu-karjaka-vanig-rtstaiya, 47. 
sa-kdf(ha-trn-adika, 72. 
sa-kkarujapzrijay 79. 
sa-kht{a-gha>ja-naliiarauh'in-zdi- 

gulmaka, 73. 
sa-khila-ndla, 76. 
sa-khila-pot&cya, 74. 
sa-klpt-opaklpta, 69. 
sa-klpt-opaklptaka, 69. 
sa~h{ta-prZnta, 68 . 

Saktinaga, 43. 
sa-lacana , 49. 
sa-loha-lauan-akara , 75. 

Samagiri, 30. 

s<i- manca-mahakarana, 68. 

Samonta-nibasin, 60. 

sa,ih‘lri=safnvatsnrika-h i ranya, 53. 
sa-mad/iuka - culaoana-viiika - vi'apa- 
trna-yuli-gocara-paryanta, 75. 
samzhvyc, 59. 

tamasta-rZjakiyZnZm a-hastaptakstpa- 
niya, 72. 

sa-matsya-kacchapa, 78-79. 
sa-matsy-zkara, 75. 
s-zmra madhuka, 73. 
s-Zmra-madtiuvan-akirna, 79. 
s-amra-pauasa, 76. 
samupzgata , 59-60. 
samupatthita, 60. 
sancita, 77. 

sa-nidhi, 68-69, 78-79. 
ta-nidhi-nidhZna, 52. 
Sankaravarman, king of Kashmir, 


45,63. 

Sat'ikhakZra, worker in conch shells, 

51, 

Sapamarka, Paik, 54. 
sa-parn-Zkara , 75. 
sa-pratihZra , 78. 
saro-adZya-smela, 73. 
sa-parikara, same as t-oparikara, 71. 
Sarvanatha, 42, 43. 
sarva-pldZ-varjita, 74. 
sarva-vadhZ-vivarjita, 78. 
sarva-vifii-parihZra-pari/tila, 69. 
sarv-oparikar-zdana-sahita , 78. 
sarv-otpatli-yukta, 72. 

Parana, same as rZ ja-sasana, 19, 27, 
29, 57. 

Szsan-ardhika, 79. 

SajthZdhikrta superintendent of 
one-sixth share, 22. 
sa-slhzvara-jangama , 75. 

Sastra, 2. 

Sasvatakosa, 62. 
sa-tala , 73. 

sa-tantuviya-gokufa-saundik-Zdi-pra- 
krtika, 73 . 

SatavShana dynasty, 5-6, 67; ins¬ 
criptions of, 51. 
xa/hu, 43. 

SauvasS, tenant, 19. 
sa-vanaspaly-udak—ZsViZra—k ul laka- 
patiiya-samela , 74 . 
sa-vifap-Zrapya, 79. 
sa-v{ksa-mZlZ’kula } 72. 

Seda, person, 24. 

Selyapura, 37. 

Semra plates of CandellaParamar- 
din, 24, 75. 

Sena dynasty, 19, 34, 76; 21; their 
age, 18; their records, 49. 
sevara, same as sibara, 7 1 . 
Shamasastry, 2, 6, 23,4 1. 

Sharma, R. S., 38,43. 
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sibara , same as sebara , Sahara, scri, 
70,71. 

siddka, income from land under 
cultivation, 77. 

Siddheswar inscription of Gariga 
NarasimhalV, 70-79. 
Silabhafija, ruler, 24. 
surtintargata’vastu, 50. 

Sin, atoned by paymet of taxes, 2. 
sira-sphotarut, striking on die head, 
30. 

Sircar, 4,8, 17, 19,21,25, 29,31, 
40, 52,57-58, 61,79. 
sisU, 21, 78. 

s'isu—madhuka’iala-prabhrt i—narft - 
vxksa-sameta, 78. 

Sivapadraka, locality, 25. 
Skandanaga, 43. 

Skandhaka , 64. 
s-oddesa, 73. 

S'odrattga, 71. 

Scnapa, person, 24. 
s-ofanidhi, 68-69, 78-79. 
s-ordho-Sdhah, 75. 
s-otpadyamarui-t/iftika, 71. 

Sravasti, 11; Brahmanns of, 12. 
Srcfthin, banker, 30, 36, 46-47. 
srotra, 77. 

State land, 3-4, 6,9, 20, 36,47, 54, 
77. 

Stein, 24,34,37,41. 
sihamra-jaitgama, 24. 
Subramaniam, T.N., 15,30-31, 77. 
sulka, tolls, 14, 16, 77. 
sulka-bhZga - bhoga • kara-hiranyftdi 
pralyaya, 15. 

Sungal plate of king Vidagdha, 49, 
74. 

suvarna , coin, 34. 
suoarnadanrla , 79. 

SubhZfilaratnakosa of Vidyakara, 44. 
Svadeu , guild, 35. 


svaklya-pilya-sva, 54. 
soa-s~uri&‘paryanla, 72, 75. 
sva-s into.- trna-g oyulJn-gocara-paryan- 
la, 74. 

sua-<1mZ‘tiQayu(i-gocG7a-paryanta, up 
to the border including grassland 
and pasture land, 49, 73. 
sva-shi-avacc/iirma, 75. 

Tatfcivara, village, 24. 
tala, surface of the ground, 21, 49. 
talabhedyZ, wasteland, 50. 
talla, pond, 50. 

Tamasa, river, 4 3. 

Tamilian people, 76. 
tamra, 19. 
tamra-patla , 29. 

tamra-sZsam, a copper-platc char¬ 
ter, 19,29. 

lantravaya, weavers, 70. 
tapah-fad-bhiga, 22 . 
tar a, 77. 

tax, in lieu of protection, 1. 
ttjahsvamya, complete control, 27, 
77. 

Tenancy Acts, 65. 

Tenant, 1. 

Thakura Bahula, 24. 

Thakura Konvi, 24. 

Thakura Umb&, 24. 
ligula-danda, 76. 

Timariots of Turkey, 36. 

Tod, 36-37. 

Torograma, 57. 

Trees, state monopoly of, 20;owner- 
ship of, 18. 

Iribhog-abhyantara-siddhi, 28. 
Trilocanapala, Lata chief, 29. 
Triratna , 53. 

trnayuti-gorara-paryanta , 76. 
l\nodaka, 57, 79. 
lulya-mtya, 17 . 
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Turujka, 31. 
turuska-dapda, 75. 

Uccakalpa kings, 61. 

Ucchoka, tenant, 19. 
udana, land measure, 19-20, 27, 
71. 

udbaliHa, 15. 

Udbhala, person, 34. 

uddtsa , space above ground, 49. 

uddhara , 62. 

udgranlha , 62. 

udhid, Marathi word, 62. 

udha d-jamlband~i, 62. 

udirapdtli, 31. 

udraAga, tax on permanent tenants, 
61-62, 70, 72. 
ukkorja , 70. 
tmbafam, 15. 

umbalika , rent-free land granted for 
service, 14. 
umbalikkai, 15. 
umbara-bheda, 30. 
uncha-karabhar-adi-vivarjila, 70. 
upagala, 60. 
upa-klpla, 62. 
upaksiti, 71. 

UparnitibhavaprapaUcakalhi of Sid- 
dharji, 44. 

upanidhi, deposits on the soil, 52, 
76-77. 

upori , temporary tenant, 62. 
uparikara, 61-62, 72. 

U. P., 11-12; Brahmanas of, 12. 
Uni, 27. 
uroara, I. 

utkota, 70. 

utsamta, ucchanna , 20. 

Vaijayanlikoja, 5. 
vainasika, 67. 

Vaifya, agriculturist householder, 2. 


vaisy-agrahlra, rent-free holding 
under merchants, 30. 

Vaivasvata Manu, the first king, 
13. 

Vajra-grama, village, 25. 
vana, jungles, 21. 

Vana (Bana), 28. 

Vanamalin, oilman of Arulala- 
pura, 51. 

Vanam&Un, oilman of Jhajhalla- 
pura,51. 

Vandlpanl, occasional offering of 
money or presents, 79. 

Vanganur, district, 28. 

Vangtya Sahitya Pari?ad plate of 
ViSvarupasena, 8, 18-20,23, 27, 
42. 

vlra, 20. 

vara-balivarda, 78-79. 
varaha, coin, 34. 

Vasijthiputra Aivibhuti, Brah- 
mana, 23. 

Varanasi, 51. 
vardhaki, carpenter, 25. 
varlamana-bhavisyat, 59. 
vartma-danfa 79. 
olsa t 70. 

olstu, house-site, 3,19. 

Vasudeva, 27. 
alia, cyclone, 70, 72. 
vata-bhuta, 52. 
vlt-ddeya, 52. 
vl /*, 51. 

Vatsaraja, Pratihara king, 27. 
Veda, 6,11. 
velaria, 41. 

Vigrahapala III, Pala king, 12. 
Vijayaditya, Early Calukya king, 28. 
Vijayanagara empire, 31, 
vijaya-vandapana , 78-79. 

Vikidinna, member of the village 
council, 28. 
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Vikramaditya II, Calukya king,28. 
tikraya, 77. 

Vilavatti grant of Pallava Simha- 
varman, 69. 
vimsopaka, coin, 34. 
linSsin, 67. 
vinimaya, 77. 
vira-pana, 78. 

Vlrasena, person, 25. 
visa, coin, 34. 

Vioiu, 27. 

Vijrjunandin, person, 43. 

Vifnumiii, 6 , 22 . 

vifii, unpaid labour, 14,41-2,64, 
67,70. 

tn'apa, branch, 20. 
viv&ha, 70. 

Voda, 79. 

Vogel, 74. 
vfkia, tree, 20. 
vrksa-malH’kula, 73. 


vrkf-Zrim’odblttda-prasTapana, 49. 
Vyasa, 11. 

Vyavahlramayukha, 1. 

Watters, 6, 22, 41. 

Wcst-KakhadI, village, 54. 

Wilson,32,62, 70. 

T&jHavalkyasmrli , 12. 
yamalakambalin, 75-76. 
yathikZl-4dhyasin , 60. 
yaihlkSla-bhlvin, 60. 
yathakama-jyeyah , 'to be oppressed 
at will’, 2. 

yalhasambadhyam&naka, 59-60. 
yathaval-prUptair-bali-sulka-bhigaihy 
etc., 13. 

Yudhi?thira, II. 

Zamindars, 36. 

Zamindari system, 38. 
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